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EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS AND 
THE LAW 

It is natural that adult educators 
should be concerned with whatever 
affects the existence and operation 
of charitable foundations, for the 
adult education movement, both in 
Canada and the United States, is 
largely indebted to foundational 
support for its very existence. The 
Carnegie Corporation has been 
particularly generous to adult edu- 
cation in Canada. Perhaps we may 
be forgiven, therefore, for adding 
our few words to the many which 
have been written and said about 
the Charitable Gifts Act which re- 
cently passed the Ontario legislature. 

First of all, we are heartily in sym- 
pathy with the principle that the 
trustees of charitable foundations 
have a responsibility to the general 
public. We think they should pub- 
lish regular reports as to their in- 
come and disbursements so that the 
public may know what purposes 
have been considered worthy of 
their support and how much is being 
contributed to the general welfare. 
We think that trustees should be 
adequately compensated for the 
time and attention they devote to 
the affairs of a foundation but that 
a trusteeship should never be regard- 
ed primarily as a source of high in- 
come. 


For these reasons it is good that 





there should be some control by leg- 
islation of the handling of trusts and 
that this legislation should seek to 
prevent possible abuses. However, 
we feel that the Ontario Charitable 
Gifts Act of 1949 is unfortunate on 
several counts. In the first place, its 
timing was bad. There was no warn- 
ing of it in the Speech from the 
Throne. It was introduced to the 
House on March 25 and became law 
on April 8. Although it was gener- 
ously debated during that interval, 
there was little time for public 
opinion to crystallize and express it- 
self, especially as the bill was not 
introduced in response to any gen- 
erally felt public need, but was 
wholly the brain-child of the finan- 
cial and legal experts in the cabinet. 
Such speed on such an issue (in 
sharp contrast to the months of 
hearings which preceded the intro- 
duction of legislation on similar 
questions in the United States,) 
naturally led many people to suspect 
the motivation. And what they sus- 
pected was that the real motive be- 
hind the legislation was to make life 
difficult for the trustees of the At- 
kinson Foundation which publishes 
the Toronto Star. 

This suspicion was reinforced by 
one particular provision of the bill 
which seemed to be aimed directly 
at the Star and which we consider 
to be both illogical and unjust. That 












is the provision that no charitable 
foundation or organization (religi- 
ous bodies excepted) may own more 
than 10% interest in a business. The 
argument for this is that to be in 
business for any other motive than 
personal profit, is unfair to your 
competitors. But, we ask, why is it 
any less unfair when there are ten 
charities in business together? Is it 
more desirable to divide responsi- 
bility and thereby encourage inef- 
ficiency and dissension and inter- 
minable waste of time on the part 
of people whose lives are devoted 
to doing good? Surely the framers 
of the law were not vindictive 
enough to have intended that! We 
can only assume that they were 
blind to their own illogic. 

The unjustness of this provision 
lies in its retroactive feature. We 
would not go so far as to say that 
retroactive legislation is never justi- 
fiable, but certainly it is to be 
avoided except in unusual circum- 
stances. Such circumstances cannot 
be said to have existed in this case. 
The Atkinson Foundation has been 
functioning such a short time that 
it has not yet had time to prove it- 
self iniquitous. Its terms were quite 
legal when it was established; to 
make them illegal now is regarded 
by many as an arbitrary use of 
legislative power. 

This magazine is not interested in 
the political squabbles between the 
Globe and Mail and Telegram, sup- 
porting the party presently in power 
in Ontario, on side and the 
Star on the other. In politics we are 
as neutral as the Dodo. But this 
magazine is interested in news- 


one 


papers, because they are the most 
powerful organs of adult education 





that exist. Needless to say, we a 

constantly grieved that they take ; 
little pride in their educative fun - 
tion and are often guilty of dissem- 
inating misinformation. One of the 


rules adult educators commonl, 
hand on to those who wish to know 
how to read a newspaper intelli- 
gently, is “Read several newspapers 
of different points of view.’ That 
advice is becoming increasing] 
difficult to follow in this country, as 
newspapers become bigger and big- 
ger business and consequently fall 
victims to the monopolistic tenden- 
cy of big business. In no area of 
our free enterprise economy is it 
more important to have compcti- 
tion than in the newspaper field. 
We wish, therefore, that the On- 
tario government had not laid it- 
self open to the charge that its real 
objective in the Charitable Gifts Act 
is the elimination of the Star. 
Before we leave the subject of 
newspapers, we wish to express our 
regret at the recent demise of the 
Winnipeg Citizen. Its initial capital 
of $150,000 derived entirely from 
the sale of $5 shares, had been ex- 
hausted by an operating loss of 
$140,000 through the first 13 
months of publication. The “world’s 
first cooperatively owned and oper- 
ated daily newspaper” is thus a 
thing of the past and we feel sad 
that this brave new venture has fail- 
ed. The failure points up the fact 
that daily newspaper publication is, 
in this day and age, restricted to 
those who have large capital funds 
at their disposal; that the field is 
being continually narrowed and real 
clashes of editorial opinion elimi- 
nated. From the point of view ot 
adult education, this is a_ serious 
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matter. The solution may lie in the 
development and promotion of new 
organs of expression like pamphlets, 
radio forums, weekly and monthly 
papers. We devoutly hope the pub- 
lic will not meekly submit to an 
ill-balanced diet of news which will 
result in mental beri-beri. 


SUPPORT FOR THE ARTS 

There are many signs of healthy 
development in the cultural life 
of Canada. The encouragement of 
cultural activity, both creative and 
appreciative, is an important func- 
tion of adult education and we con- 
tinually try to call to the attention 
of our readers any striking new 
phenomena in this field. Recently, 
however, there have been so large 
a number of encouraging signs and 
portents that it is impossible to do 
justice to them all. 

The Canadian Ballet Festival 
held in Toronto in February, bring- 
ing together ballet companies and 
dance groups from Montreal to 
Vancouver, was an astonishing suc- 
cess, for such a new venture, both 
for its genuine artistic achievement 
and for its enthusiastic reception.* 
According to all reports, the level of 
entries in the regional drama festi- 
vals was very high this year and 
the Dominion Drama Festival which 
will be going on as this is being 
printed, can be expected to please 
the most critical. The growing in- 
terest and support for drama is evi- 
denced also by the rise of perma- 
nent companies like Les Compag- 
nons in Montreal, the New Play So- 
ciety in Toronto and Ottawa’s 
Stage Society. Brian Doherty’s suc- 


cessful transcontinental tour with 
The Drunkard, followed by a suc- 
cessful run in Chicago, has provid- 
ed young Canadian actors with a 
most heartening experience. 

Miss Howson’s article in this issue 
on music in Canada describes some 
encouraging new developments in 
that field as well as some of the 
obstacles still to be overcome. Mrs. 
Anderson reviews four volumes of 
poetry by gifted Canadian poets 
which have appeared recently. We 
hope some of our readers may be 
inspired to take along a volume of 
poetry on their summer holidays. 

But in all cases, this creative ac- 
tivity is going forward on the pro- 
verbial shoe-string. It is supported 
by the devoted labor of tireless 
public-spirited citizens. The energy, 
patience and pocket-books of these 
people cannot be counted on to last 
forever. All of them, and the rest of 
the public who are indebted to 
them, are looking eagerly to the 
members of the Royal Commission 
on Arts and Sciences to lend a 
sympathetic ear to their needs. We 
commend to the notice of the Com- 
mission what is being done by the 
British Arts Council along these 
lines. (See p. 17) 

If, in a small homogenous country 
like Great Britain, government sup- 
port for art is regarded as justifi- 
able, how much more is it needed 
in Canada with its great distances 
and sparse settlements. The estab- 
lishment of some kind of independ- 
ent, non-political body with govern- 
ment funds to dispense would seem 
to be a logical first move. 


“Cover picture: The Panto—Pacific Ballet Group from Vancouver; a candid 
camera shot at the Ballet Festival by Moira Armour. 
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(LEFT) 


The Moon Mask 

from “The Loon’s 
Necklace,” first 

prize winner. 


(OPPOSITE) 
Kelora, the blind 
medicine man, 
shoots his magic 
arrow. 


CANADIAN FILM AWARDS 
The Canadian Film Awards, consisting of paintings by Canadian 
artists, were presented to the winners by the Prime Minister of Canada, 
Mr. St. Laurent, on April 27, 1949, in the Little Elgin Theatre in Ottawa. 
Contestants, members of the Government, and representatives of foreign 
governments resident in Canada were invited to this annual presentation. 


Twenty-nine different films, all made in Canada, on Canadian themes, 
by Canadian film producers, were entered in the competition from twelve 
different producing organizations. The awards are being presented to recog- 
nize outstanding Canadian talent in the film field. The remarkable feature 
of the competition was not so much the individual excellence of one or 
two films but the high standard of so many of the entries. 
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* Musical development in Canada is hampered by 
restricted opportunities for our concert 


artists. 


Canada Has Music— 
And Music Problems 


By Jean L. Howson 


The cities in Canada large enough 
to have a concert season used to sce 
the season get under way in Novem- 
ber, gather speed at the turn of the 
year, rise to a peak by March and 
taper to a close in mid-April. In 
these past few years, however, the 
peak period in concerts, as in the 
rush hours of traffic, has spilled over 
its wonted borders to begin earlier, 
increase its peak volume, and not 
really come to a formal close at all. 

Certainly the major cities of Can- 
ada have never witnessed as great a 
number of concerts and recitals - 
professional and amateur, both im- 
ported and local—-nor seen as many 
young artists make their musical de- 
buts as they have during this past 
season. Similarly, never before have 
so many smaller cities demonstrated 
such interest in music, and determi- 
nation to satisfy that interest. In a 
word, the art of music is bustin’ out 
all over from Charlottetown to 
Nanaimo. 

A number of factors have contrib- 
uted to this increased interest in 
concert-giving and _  concert-going. 
One is the general post-war appetite 
for all forms of recreative and self- 
expressive entertainment. This desire 
has been particularly noticeable in 
the young adults, temporarily absent 
during the war years, who were at 
school twelve or thirteen years ago 


when music began to be taught as a 
school subject. The expansion ot 
that schooling, supplemented by the 
provincial and national CBC school 
broadcasts of music and the stu- 
dents’ and children’s concerts given 
by orchestras in the larger cities 
such as Ottawa and Toronto, has 
probably been the most potent fac- 
tor in swelling the size of music audi- 
ences of today and ensuring larger 
audiences for tomorrow. It has also 
unquestionably contributed to the 
growing numbers of young people 
with talent who are turning to the 
various branches of music as a 
career. 
New Opportunities 

It is heartening to think that there 
are wider outlets and more oppor- 
tunities for their talents in Canada 
today than ever before ; that it is pos- 
sible to follow a career in musi 
other than, or supplementary to, 
that of teaching satisfying and 
challenging as teaching can be. The 
tendency of more and more cities 
to found, and in some measure sup- 
port, symphony orchestras — apart 
from the older solidly established or- 
ganizations in Montreal, Toronto, 
Vancouver and, more recently, Win- 
nipeg — means that there is, of 
course, more job potential for instru- 
mentalists, even though little or no 
reliable income may be forthcoming 
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from such sources at present. Such 
orchestras have been put together 
in the past few years in Victoria, and 
Calgary, in Saskatoon and Regina, 
in Ottawa, Toronto, jointly in 
Kitchener and Waterloo, in St. 
Catharines and in Quebec and Vic- 
toriaville — to name a few. 

The existence of these organiza- 
tions also means more engagements 
for the growing number of gifted 
Canadian concert artists, who still 
have little opportunity of being full- 
time concert artists unless they go 
through the doors of the concert 
management bureaus in New York. 
These orchestras have provided 
proof that good-sized audiences 
throughout Canada will gather to 
hear and applaud a Canadian artist. 

Such proof has been badly need- 
ed. Five years ago it was almost im- 
possible for any major Canadian 
singer or instrumentalist to secure a 
guest artist booking with the Domin- 
ion’s chief orchestras. This was not 
the fault of the orchestras but rather 
of the audiences, who just did not 
turn up at the box office unless they 
were offered a highly publicized 
name from New York. Once or 
twice a year Canadians do now win 
major subscription concert engage- 
ments, and the Pop Concerts of the 
Toronto Symphony and the summer 
“Prom” concerts of the Toronto 
Philharmonic have considerably in- 
creased such appearances in that 
city. The big city audiences of to- 
morrow will contain many people 
from smaller symphony centres who 
will have grown up in the belief 
that it was a privilege to have such 
Canadians as Harry Adaskin, Fran- 
ces James, Reginald Godden, George 
Haddad, Ross Pratt, Jean Beaudet, 


Zara Nelsova, etc., come to their 
cities to perform with their orches- 
tras, and who will, therefore, appre- 
ciate that same artistry on display 
in the musical capitals. 

The successes of the Opera School 
of the Royal Conservatory of Music 
of Toronto in staging box office at- 
tractions has also given heart to 
many young singers seeking training 
and the experience of stage perfor- 
mance. These opera productions 
have impressed critics and public 
with the high near-professional level 
of standards achieved, though just 
where these efforts are going to lead 
or whether a permanent professional 
opera company can be established, 
no one seems as yet to know. 

Radio Support 

Meanwhile opera soundings are 
being taken in various directions. 
The establishment of a CBC Opera 
Company, comprising professional 
singers and top students of the 
Opera School of the Conserva- 
tory, is another case where cultural 
endeavor relies heavily upon the 
CBC as a main structural support. 
That kind of support has been sup- 
plied now by the CBC for years — 
sometimes haphazard and inevitably 
spread thin when spread across the 
country — to individual concert 
artists who count upon the occasion- 
al network engagement or series to 
supplement the still meagre income 
from concert engagements. 

So much have music and drama 
needed radio in Canada, and so 
much do these two arts still lean on 
radio that we have in Canada cul- 
tural trends exactly the reverse of 
those existing in any other country 
of comparable size. Elsewhere radio 
mirrors, selects from, and edits what 

















Miss Howson has been in 
charge of publications for BMI 
Canada, Ltd., since September, 
1947. During the previous five 
years with the CBC in the press 
and information service, she de- 
voted a major part of her time 
to music publicity, particularly 
to programs and events involving 


Canadian musicians. 











the concert stage and the theatres 
offer: the American networks, the 
BBC and European radio, feature 
the 
concert and dramatic personalities 


and may permanently steal) 


who have almost aiways first won 
attention or popularity on the boards 
or in the recital and music halls. In 
Canada any group striving for iden- 
tity and survival in the music and 
drama fields draws its personnel from 
those who have won their spurs on 
the air. There are exceptions to this 
order of things; but no exceptions to 
the emphasis. Scratch the surface of 
any art in Canada, other than the 
purely visual 
then 


and sometimes even 
, and you are sure to find radio 

either private stations or CBC—at 
the core. 

These arts have been nursed and 
kept alive in Canada by broadcast- 
ing. To grow healthy they must have 
the genuine and spontaneous inter- 
est of visual audiences around them. 
The drama’s bid for the visual au- 
diences’ interest is growing stronger 
every year; the cultural climate for 
professional theatre across Canada 
has never been as healthy and in- 
vigorating as it is right now. But 
how about the cultural climate for 
music across Canada? As we have 
already indicated, there are many 
good signs to be counted: the in- 





crease of recitals and concerts, th 
widening of musical  educatio) 
which makes for bigger audien 
potential and more trained Can: 
dian artists, and the moves to estat 
lish more outlets for the talent « 
career musicians. There are, never- 
theless, certain clouds befogging 
truly healthy cultural climate fi 
music in Canada. 


Closed Markets 

The growth of the market fo: 
Canadian talent is handi 
capped by already existing limita- 


musical 


tions which have never applied i: 
the drama field. The chief handicap 
is that a great potential of the con- 
cert market was developed by Amer- 
ican enterprise long before Cana- 
dians got around to thinking of 
developing it for themselves or, ac- 
tually and more truly, before Cana- 
dians were equipped to develop 

for themselves. And that is th 
undertaken by the 
Community Concerts enterprise of 


development 


Columbia Artists Management Inc.. 
which has exploited and now has 
under control, through 
subscription, most of the concert 


complete 


audience potential in the medium- 
sized and small cities across the Do- 
minion. The subscription system is 
common practice, and almost neces- 
sary, in the case of symphony orches- 
tras; and was put into practice most 
the United States 


when applied nationally by Com- 


successfully in 


munity Concerts for series of recitals 
by individual artists. Once the sys- 
tem was in full operation in the U.S 
it was a natural and very simple step 
to scoop the smaller cities and towns 
of Canada into the system. These 
urban centres were very glad to be 
so scooped up, and the leading citi- 
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zens of the cities and towns concern- 
ed have worked very hard, without 
any remuneration, to establish and 
become part of the system. Com- 
munity Concerts has brought them 
concerts and recitals where hereto- 
fore there had regularly been none 

of a professional standard. The 
system is now entrenched, and each 
year many hundreds of Canadians in 
each centre on the chain put all the 
money they intend to spend on 
music into subscriptions for what- 
ever artists—good or not so good— 
the system chooses to send them. It 
is a mass production assembly line 
system applied to the concert field. 
The artists are packaged up in pub- 
licity, shipped from New York f.o.b. 
and delivered on the appointed day 
to all parts of the continent. The 
money goes back with them to New 
York and the drain of dollars out of 
Canadian cities into New York 
should make all the ‘hair on all the 
heads in the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board stand straight up on end 
in horror. 

The drain of money is not to be as 
seriously considered, however, as the 
drain in talent. Ambitious Canadian 
musicians are faced with the knowl- 
edge that if they wish to tour all the 
cities of Canada, they will tour, for 
the most part, to empty halls because 
the people are unwilling or unable 
to spend more money on “extra” 
recitals. These musicians must, 
therefore, move across the border to 
plan their recital tours of Canada 
via New York. There are many 
Canadians of great talent who do 
not wish, or who for domestic rea- 
sons can not afford the time and 
energy necessary, to compete for the 
kind of notice in New York that 


© 


leads to being booked by a concert 
bureau. But for the closed market, 
it would be possible for artists to 
gain notice first in Canada and then 
accept or decline the opportunities 
for wider scope. As the market 
stands, however, home-staying talent 
has a long up-hill struggle to gain 
even that initial notice, and those 
bureaus which do exist for the Cana- 
dian artist can operate on only a 
small scale. 


Exception to the Rule 

The one big exception to this state. 
of affairs is to be found in Quebec 
where Community Concerts could 
not take firm hold because Quebec 
has kept control of its own concert 
life as effectively as it has cherished 
its other distinctive institutions. 
French speaking concert artists — 
instrumentalists and singers — are 
widely known and loved by audi- 
ences throughout the province. Ra- 
dio Canada (the French network of 
CBC) and the big private stations 
of Quebec are almost completely 
dedicated to their talents (very few 
broadcasts from other parts of Can- 
ada, or from BBC or American net- 
works are carried on Radio Canada) 
even though radio is by no means 
their sole support. Rather, church 
halls, recital halls, conservatories, 
the opera projects of Wilfrid Pelle- 
tier, and radio all mingle and fuse 
in supporting the public concert life, 
and there is a most successful skip- 
ping from one field to the other. 

As for the rest of Canada, the 
concert market problem is one that 
many are aware of, and the music 
branches of the Departments of 
Education in practically every Eng- 
lish - speaking province, and the 
Canadian Federation of Music 











Teachers Associations, are now at- 
tempting to alleviate the problem 
through organizing and sponsoring 
“community concerts” of their own 
by prominent and distinguished 
artists and musical groups. The Par- 
low String Quartet, Samuel Hersen- 
horen’s New World Orchestra, the 
Leslie Bell Choir and Harold Sum- 
berg’s Little Symphony are among 
those who have been heard in many 
centres of Ontario through such 
auspices. 

Then there are the recitalists who 
are attempting to buck it alone and 
have worked hard at it. They are 
the ones who are getting guest ap- 
pearances with the smaller sym- 
phony orchestras. But the recital 
tour is the life-line of success for 
such careers, and mostly they don’t 
win. Scot Malcolm deserted it some 
years ago as hopeless, as did Ernest 
Seitz. Alberto Guerrero and Regi- 
nald Godden still make the occasion- 
al appearance to remind the public 
of their brilliance as pianists, but 
for a career Guerrero relies on 
teaching and Godden chose to be 
principal of the Hamilton Conser- 
vatory of Music. 

Ross Pratt has toured Canada 
with success, but the only instance 
of an artist who is keeping it up 
without the aid of a booking office 
is pianist George Haddad. The fact 
that he is doing it right at the pres- 
ent time and most successfully is a 
tribute to his ingenuity and to that 
of his assistant planner, Anna Mc- 
Donagh of Toronto. These two sys- 
tematically devote a great part of 
their time to scouring the North 
American continent and Latin 
America in search of sponsoring 





groups. George Haddad can afford 
to skirt the concert bureaus and per- 
sists in doing so. He has had grea‘ 
success in the United States, and his 
hardest work is still in Canada. He 
would prefer to let this work be don« 
in Canada by a Canadian concert 
management if it were possible for 
such to exist. 


His success and the efforts of th: 
provincial governments do not prove 
that success can be won, so much as 
they prove that there is a wealth of 
Canadian talent struggling against 
very serious odds. Most of this talent 
will have to stay on an amateur 
footing if present conditions persist. 
Several art groups in recent years 
have called upon the federal govern- 
ment to step forward with aid. Other 
individuals and groups have deplor- 
ed this calling upon the government, 
and shave declared that the trouble 
is caused by the apathy of Canadian 
audiences, that the public is chasing 
Canadian talent to the United 
States by its attitude of indifference 
to anything home-grown. With this 
latter argument I can not agree. The 
Canadian public is indifferent to 
Canadian artists because the chances 
of hearing and seeing first class 
Canadian artists are so few; because 
the roads to the small city recital 
hall are closed to Canadians, except 
in Quebec. The individual audiences 
that make up the national publi 
can do nothing about this. It is too 
late. The problem is now one for 
the federal government (or the in- 
dividual provincial governments) to 
face, and until government action is 
taken, the cultural climate for musi 
will remain what it is in Canada. 



















Members of the 
CBC’s Toronto staff 
look ever some of 
the hundreds of new 
scores that arrived 
recently from U.S.— 
now available in 
Canada through af- 
filiation with BMI 
Canada. 


Canadian Composers 

Another very serious handicap 
limiting both Canada’s musical de- 
velopment and Canada’s over-all 
cultural consciousness is one that co- 
exists with the problem of the closed 
concert market. This is the frustra- 
tion facing the Canadian composer. 
There are a surprising number of 
Canadian composers of stature. The 
normal road to national and inter- 
national recognition for any com- 
poser is through the concert and re- 
cital halls of his or her own land, 
where pianists, violinists, singers, or- 
chestras play that composer’s music. 
Visiting artists from other lands 
then come upon this music and 
carry it away with them to their 
own home cities. Shostakovich was 
a big name in Russian music circles 
before he travelled via Artur Rubin- 
stein’s initial interest around the 





world. Grieg was known and popu- 
lar in Norway before he became a 
standard name in the world’s con- 
cert halls. And so on, and so on. 


Music performers in Canada do 
not get around the country widely 
and thoroughly enough to make the 
Canadian public aware in any real 
sense that there are creators express- 
ing Canada in music. Most of those 
who get the chance to perform are 
afraid to present anything but a 
standard repertoire for fear they lose 
untested audience interest. 

Some of the leading artists are 
willing to take the chance and can 
afford to. George Haddad feels he 
can afford to play Toronto-born 
Harry Somers’ “Strangeness of 


Heart” at every recital he gives, as 
well as including music by Ottawa’s 
Robert Fleming, Winnipeg’s Bar- 
Pentland, 


bara Toronto’s 


John 








Weinzweig, Vancouver's Jean Coult- 
hard, etc. He has done this so widely 
that the haunting Somers work has 
become a request. Likewise, Harry 
Adaskin consistently offers Pentland, 
Weinzweig and Coulthard music. So 
do Harold Sumberg and Samuel 
Hersenhoren. Help is given, too, by 
projects like the Forest Hill Com- 
munity Concerts which commissions 
new compositions and sees that they 
are performed. Canada’s symphony 
orchestras are scheduling more and 
more Canadian works, and the Win- 
nipeg Symphony under its new lead- 
ership looks as if it were going to 
make this a policy. Most has been 
done in this respect by the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Again exception must be made in 
the case of Quebec where one is as 
likely to hear the music of Canadian 
composers as the music of any other 
composer. Claude Champagne’s mu- 
sic is familiar both to concert and 
radio audiences and some of his 
works have been published, notably 
the “Suite Canadien”; Jean Beaudet 
scarcely conducts a program that 
does not carry a Canadian work; 
concert artists of the calibre of 
Lionel Daunais, Marthe Letour- 
neau, Rose Goldblatt, Marie- 
Therese Paquin, and Jacques La- 
brecque program their composer 
compatriots’ music as a matter of 
course. The Canadian Metropolitan 
Opera star, Raoul Jobin, is touring 
Europe this year with a song by Al- 
bertine Caron Legris in his reper- 
toire, “Soirs d’Hiver”. The big pub- 
lishers of Quebec, Le Parnasse Mu- 
sical, Les Editions du Passe ‘Temps, 
Publications Franca, as well as 
smaller publishing houses, have 
made the music of Quebec compo- 





sers available, and such periodicals 
as Radio *49 (La Revue des Quat’z- 
Arts), Radio Monde and Le Passe 
Temps contribute to the growth of 
the existing interest. 


BMI Canada 

New publishing effort has now 
emerged in Canada at large, to help 
both the French-speaking and the 
English-speaking composer. In the 
past, a few English and American 
publishing houses have published 
certain kinds of Canadian music, 
and Dr. Healey Willan, Canada’s 
best known composer, has well over 
200 works in print — issued in 
Britain, the U.S. and Canada. 

Publication as a policy, however, 
has only been demonstrated within 
the past year and a half with the 
establishment of Canadian radio’s 
music publishing house, BMI Can- 
ada Limited, which through its affi- 
liation with Broadcast Music, Inc, 
in the U.S. and abroad can stimu- 
late international interest in the 
Dominion’s creative musicians. Here 
again radio is filling the breach. 
BMI Canada is directed by the 
Canadian Association of Broadcas- 
ters (the representative body of pri- 
vate radio stations) and the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation. 
These two bodies which have differ- 
ent views on many aspects of broad- 
casting are completely in agreement 
when it comes to supporting Cana- 
dian music. BMI has already pub- 
lished over thirty works including a 
large orchestral work, the Piano 
Concerto in C minor of Healey Wil- 
lan, and compositions by Barbara 
Pentland, Harry Somers, Gerald 


Bales, Jean Papineau-Couture, Alan 
Thompson, George Hurst, Albertine 
(Continued on page 16 
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* A secure base for marriage and family life 





searching suggestions and comments on recent books. 


Towards Successful Marriages 


By C. R. Feilding 


The best answer to the rising di- 
vorce rate is the establishment of 
happier marriages. The properly 
planned marriage need never fail. 
Much is being done these days to- 
wards bringing about this state of 
affairs and more should be known 
about it. There are resources in 
every community for learning how 
to make marriage more nearly what 
it ought to be, and resources in 
many communities for restoring 
health to breaking and broken mar- 
riages. But in a world of intense in- 
dividualism, where each person 
tends to think that no one ever had 
a problem like his, it is sometimes 
hard for people to realize how close 
at hand help lies. A young couple 
contemplating marriage, for exam- 
ple, may have no books, no courses 
in premarital education, no profes- 
sional helpers easily available; yet 
they can look round among their 
acquaintances for a couple who have 
obviously made a success of mar- 
riage and talk to them about it. The 
happily married are generally glad 
to reassure the beginner and to offer 
all manner of tips about getting 
started in the right way. Budgets, 
household management, entertain- 
ing, personal adjustments, sharing 
living quarters, what can be done 
without and a thousand other things 
can be talked The 


over. young 
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couple begin to see that they are not 
alone but are entering a community 
of the married, a community where 
mutual help and mutual confidence 
count for much. Marriage itself is a 
community and community life is 
learned in communities: first in the 
community of one’s own home and 
then later the early lessons may be 
reinforced or corrected in the com- 
munity of the happily married 
among contemporaries and elders. 
This is the best and normal way, and 
a reasonable number of counsellors 
(family doctors, clergymen, social 
workers, lawyers and the like) could 
take care of the special problems 
easily enough. 

At the moment, however, we are 
living in a period of vast increase in 
special problems. It is a revolution- 
ary period, and in particular the rate 
at which millions of people move 
about from one place to another to 
meet the demands of industry has 
broken down community life. In a 
more stable community, friends and 
neighbors and social customs tend to 
stand round with some firmness and 
keep a shaky marriage together until 
convalescense and neighborly help 
give it new life. These external pres- 
sures (still represented by the mar- 
riage laws) have grown much weak- 
er of late and until we can find the 
way to settle down again to sensible 
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community living, marriages must 
depend for their stability more on 
their own inner resources. This is a 
precarious approach, for marriage in 
the past has been held together by 
much more than the love relation- 
ship within it; but the cultivation of 
this is quite clearly one thing we 
must do at the moment to show our 
confidence in the essential rightness 
of this most basic unit of society. 
Marriages in the past have not only 
been held together by the relation- 
ship of affection but by the ties of 
many common tasks such as the fam- 
ily farm, the education of children, 
the mutual help and dependence re- 
quired for the production of food, 
clothes, heat and so on. Because to- 
day push buttons, power, industrial- 
ism and public schools have made 
much of this unnecessary for many, 
there is a tendency to think that man 
can get on without community and 
in particular without that intimate 
and disciplined community of mar- 
riage and the family which brings 
out the hidden potentialities of the 
human person, fitting him to live 
with balance and a generous spirit in 
society. 

The re-establishment of marriage 
and the family upon a secure base 
requires work along many lines. 
Here are comments upon three of 
them: 

1. We need a clear notion of what 
we aim to describe by the word mar- 





riage. To speak of the break-up of 
an institution implies that we can 
identify the institution. We use the 
word marriage to describe both a 
contract and a status. We refer to 
the contract when we say that a 
marriage occurred on Monday; we 
refer to the status when we say that 
a marriage has lasted for life. Infor- 
mation about the marriage contract 
has largely become the preserve of 
professional lawyers and theologians, 
with the unfortunate result that the 
standard conception of marriage as 
a contract, based on the rational 
consent of two free people to be 
faithful to each other, has tended to 
give way before the better publicized 
romantic ideas of Hollywood. Too 
few popular books on marriage deal 
with the nature and definition of 
marriage itself; they tend mostly to 
deal with sex problems and some- 
times unintentionally to leave the 
impression that marriage is based 
not on rational consent but on 
glands. One excellent recent book 
that is careful to avoid this mistake 
is Gilbert Russell’s MEN AND 
WomeEN (Macmillan, 1948, $1.65). 
The author is a doctor and so writes 
in general agreement with the line 
about marriage in the sex books; but 
his interests cover a wider field and 
he writes about the destiny of men 
and women from the standpoint of 
convictions held about Christian 
marriage in our civilization. In this 
way convictions about the nature of 
marriage and of men and women are 
brought into relationship with the 
discussion of changing patterns of 
behaviour in our time. The title of 
Dr. Edward F. Griffith’s Sex anp 
Cit1zensuip (S. J. Reginald Saun- 
ders, 1948, $2.25) indicates correctly 











that he aims to carry on the discus- 
sion of the sex problem in the wider 
moral context of man’s place in so- 
ciety. The book covers a wider field 
than marriage. In an Appendix 
there is printed an outline of ma- 
terial for a course of study prepared 
by the Marriage Guidance Council 
of Great Britain. It is a pity that the 
books of that remarkable move- 
ment’s brilliant founder, Dr. David 
Mace, have not yet appeared on the 
Canadian market, though occasion- 
al articles by him appear in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. The 
British Marriage Guidance Council, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, is 
doing the best and most important 
work in this field. We need more of 
their methods and their literature. 
In the meanwhile Russell and Grif- 
fith provide two samples of some of 
the thinking that goes into the 
Council’s work. 

2. To get marriage properly, estab- 
lished we also need education for 
marriage. This covers everything 
from infancy to old age. Recent 
studies have shown beyond doubt 
the correlation between happiness in 
early childhood and happiness in 
marriage later on. Books on prepa- 
ration for marriage, therefore, can 
cover a wide field, though it is usu- 
ally restricted at least to the period 
of boy-girl relationships up through 
the period of bringing up junior. 
This is, of course, more than most 
people are interested in at the time 
of one reading. The boy-girl rela- 
tionship is often far behind or the 
first baby far ahead; however, in- 
cluding both in one book has worked 
out well in experience and at least 
it imports realism to boy-girl rela- 
tionships. Among books on growing 


up normally is E. F. Griffith’s book 
of essays by various people from Ju- 
lian Huxley to an Anglican bishop 
called THe Roap to Maturity (S. 
J. Reginald Saunders, 1947, $2.00). 
People interested in sex education 
will find an enormous amount of 
biological and psychological infor- 
mation packed into this book, and 
information, it should be recalled, is 
one important kind of therapy — 
even for adults. 

A book that confines itself to re- 
lationships of young people before 
marriage is Clarence Leuba’s Ernics 
IN Sex Conpuct, an Association 
Press book (Toronto, G. R. Welch, 
1948, $3.00). Professor Leuba writes 
from many years experience in stu- 
dent counselling. Partly because of 
current trends in counselling tech- 
nique, the author appears at times 
to be on the verge of saying that 
everything is all right if you can get 
away with it without feeling guilty. 
Like many other books issuing from 
contemporary social science, ethical 
judgments tend to be emptied out or 
reduced to judgments about pleasure 
or social convenience. However, the 
author’s patient wisdom in meeting 
people where they are, makes this a 
helpful book and it sheds a good 
deal of light on the problems of 
young people in this area of be- 
haviour. 

F. A. Magoun’s Love AND Mar- 
RIAGE (The Musson Book Co., 1948, 
$4.50) must now be one of the best 
handbooks available for the married 
and those about to be married. It 
provides an excellent and detailed 
guide to the normal course of ro- 
mantic love, courtship, honeymoon, 
the sex relation, emotional adjust- 
ments and parenthood. Dr. Magoun 














provides just as full and detailed in- 
formation as the popular books of 
the past, but succeeds in getting it 
all into a wider perspective of mar- 
riage as a whole. Even at that it 
seems to this reviewer a pity that 
more authors have not followed the 
earlier example of Norman Himes 
(Your Marriace, Clarke, Irwin 
and Co., 1940, $4.00) by including 


chapters on such subjects as budg- 
etting, housing, insurance and the 
like. After all, there is more to 


marriage than physiology and even 
those united by the bond of purest 
love have much to face in the mat- 
ter of food, clothing and shelter. Dr. 
Magoun, it must be said, gets the 
discussion of the nature of love 
much further ahead than many of 
his fellow authors and this makes 
his book the more valuable. 

3. The sound establishment of 
marriage requires also a community 
life in which the forces of disintegra- 
tion have not got out of hand. The 
ethical, psychological and physiolog- 
ical approach to marriage is essential 
and well enough as far as it goes; 
but the reader may sometimes be left 
with the erroneous assumption that 
the restoration of marriage in the 
contemporary world is solely the task 


and responsibility of individual mar 
ried couples. It is their work, bu 
the limited number of couples wh« 
can be reached by these method 
will not be able to stem the tide o! 
the disintegrative forces of an anar 
chical industrialism accompanied by 
high social mobility, the loss of com- 
munity life, mass unemployment, 
acute housing shortages and the like 

The present crop of books for re- 
view unfortunately does not provide 
material on these subjects. E. W. 
Hirsch’s Sex Power IN MARRIAGE 
(McClelland and Stewart, 1948, 
$3.00) is a slight book of the What- 
I-have-done-for-my-patients variety; 
it deals only with problems — impo- 
tence and the like — and is there- 
fore a poor general guide book. E. 
W. Griffiths, MorALs IN THE MELT- 
ING Por (S. J. Reginald Saunders, 
1948, $2.50) is a sprightly discus- 
sion in dialogue form of some live 
issues in the field of sex ethics. It 
includes a good discussion of artifi- 
cial insemination. It is unfortunate 
that the title lends further support 
to the disastrous notion that the 
field of morality is exclusively con- 
cerned with the human reproductive 
system. Study courses on marriage 
have much to attend to besides sex! 





CANADA HAS MUSIC 
Caron-Legris, Kenneth Peacock 
“Bridal Suite” New 
York’s applause through John 
Knight’s Times Hall performance) , 
Wm. Keith Rogers, Eugene Hill and 
Daniel Harmer, among others. 


(whose won 


With more Canadian music avail- 
able through publication, it will in- 
evitably receive more performances 
The efforts of 
BMI Canada are generally recog- 


over a wider area. 





(Continued from 
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12) 
nized as unquestionably the most 


page 


constructive efforts so far under- 
taken on behalf of the Canadian 
composer. Underneath, however, 


should lie the solid, consistent sup- 
port of a large and active body ol 
performers. Until such a body exists, 
and until Canada at large, beyond 
Quebec, offers a healthy cultural 
climate for performers, the Do- 
minion will continue to face a basic 
music problem, and a major one. 














NEWS 


DELEGATES 

The International Conference on 
Adult Education, under the aus- 
pices of Unesco. will be held in 


Denmark June 16 to 25. The three 
official delegates from Canada will 
be Dr. E. A. Corbett, director of the 
CAAE, E. C. 


Community Programmes, 


Cross, director of 
Ontario, 
and M. Jean Bruchesi, president of 
the Societe Canadienne d’Enseigne- 
ment Miss Renee Mo- 
rin, se¢ retary of the Quebec Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, Dr. G. H. 
Levesque of Laval University and 
Miss Lin Brown of the Adult Edu- 
cation Division, Saskatchewan, also 
plan to attend. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 
the 
growing in Great 


Postscolaire. 


Interest in arts seems to be 
Britain. 
ing to one informant, in the year 
just opera, ballet 
larger crowds 
than ever before, owing largely to 
a government grant of $1,440,000 to 
the Arts Council. The council’s own 
theatrical companies played opera, 
ballet and other concerts to factory 
workers and in mining districts, 
many of them too remote to be in- 
cluded in any commercial circuit. 


Altogether, forty-five companies pro- 


Accord- 


( losed. 
theatre 


concerts, 


and drew 





duced some 600 plays and _ ballets 
and 95,000 people in 112 small 
towns and villages enjoyed the per- 
formances, in addition to great 
numbers in more populous centres. 
Orchestras and 
travelled widely, and these were 
guaranteed against financial loss by 
the council. 


dramatic societies 


Travelling exhibitions of arts and 
crafts form another prominent fea- 
ture of adult education in Britain. 
Painting and varied plastic arts were 
included in ninety-five exhibitions 
which were shown in 350 districts. 
Under the new Local Government 
Bill wider powers are provided to 
ehable ever-increasing presentations 
in music, drama, arts and crafts. 

A novel project in adult educa- 
tion is the lunch-time classes being 


held 


in factories in the Midlands 
of England for office and shop 
workers who are keen to learn a 


foreign language. This unique tim? 
and type of instruction results from 
the success of lunch-time foreign 
language classes started in 1947 in 
three large firms on the suggestion 
of the Staffordshire County Com- 
mercial College. Students give as 
their main reason for wishing to 
learn a language its use in travel 








abroad, hence emphasis is placed 
on spoken rather than written lan- 
guage. The scheme was initiated in 
the hope that workers who attend- 
ed lunch-time classes would become 
sufficiently interested to continue 
their studies at evening classes. 


THOMAS MORE INSTITUTE 
Montreal’s Thomas More _Insti- 
tute for Adult Education is the re- 
sult of cooperation on many levels 
for community education. And the 
response on the part of adults wish- 
ing to advance themselves culturally 
and intellectually has been greater 
than the planners had any reason 
to expect four years ago. This sea- 
son two hundred and ninety people 
enrolled for four hundred and forty- 
three 


courses in the evening at 
down-town D’Arcy McGee High 
School. Of these students, 68 are 


working towards a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. Forty-four 
teachers, 


of these are 
are young 
business men and women. The first 


5 teachers who had pre- 


twenty-four 


degrees, to 


J 
viously completed some _ college 
courses elsewhere, were conferred 
last May by Monsignor Olivier 


Maurault, Rector of the University. 


When the work began late in the 
summer of 1945, the primary aim 
of its founders, young graduates of 
Montreal colleges and normal school 
advised by three priest-educators, 
to 
with continuity of a university level 
for adult students. Any person, no 
matter what his cultural or religious 
background, who seriously wished 
to improve himself in the limited 
time at his disposal after work, could 
study with the Catholic Adult Edu- 
cation Committee at D’Arcy McGee 
High School. That is still the pri- 


was provide evening courses 





mary aim of the Thomas More Insti- 
tute for Adult Education, so-called 
under its letters patent granted at 
Quebec in January 1948. Students 
who satisfy matriculation require- 
ments may work towards a B.A. de- 
gree by special arrangement with 
the University of Montreal. This 
fact is highly prized by the direc- 
tors of the Institute. 

In outlining the courses the di- 
rectors have been governed by the 
consideration of the adult nature 
of the students and the limited time 
at their disposal. The curriculum 
established is an attempt to present 
the student with the true values of 
a liberal education, and the 
centrated nature of the courses 
obliges both the professor and the 
student to realize the first law of 
learning, that it is by student ac- 
tivity and personal work that edu- 
cation is attained, not simply by 
sitting through classes. 


con- 


FOLK SCHOOLS 
Ontario 


During the past winter season, 
nine folk schools have been held in 
Ontario. Some more 
successful than others but students 
who have experienced such a type 
of education are uniformly enthu- 
siastic about its value and invaria- 
bly report than no other single phase 
of learning has done so much for 
them in as many ways, “I got to 
know myself,” one girl commented. 
“Best week I ever spent,” said one 
of the boys. “I learned how to get 
along with others, and realized the 
importance and value of cultural 
things,” reported another student. 

A pilot folk school at Cherry Hill 


Farm. Unionville, under the direc- 


schools were 











tion of John and Betty Madsen 
(graduates of folk schools in their 
native Denmark), proved an inspi- 
ration and challenge to students at- 
tending. Returning to their own 
counties, they were the key people 
in establishing the folk schools 
which took place later. The aver- 
age attendance at the schools was 
twelve. At some of the schools it 
was not possible to find a location 
where the students could live to- 
gether; this winter’s experience defi- 
nitely proved that non-residential 
schools are less successful than resi- 
dential ones. At nearly all schools 
there was great emphasis on handi- 
crafts, which were most popular. 

Participation in singing games, 
folk dancing and organized recrea- 
tion were featured. Discussion of 
problems affecting our community 
and nation as a whole were based 
on recordings by outstanding lead- 
ers, which supplemented the leader- 
ship in attendance. At one school, 
two new Canadians contributed 
greatly to the success. 

In each area where folk schools 
have been held, the community has 
been enlivened by the development 
of a more cooperative spirit, by the 
desire to create or improve some 
phase of life there, by adding zeal 
to existing organizations such as 
Women’s Institute, Junior Farmers’, 
and Farm Forums and_ church 
groups. 

As a result of this year’s folk 
school experience, Ontario Farm 
Radio Forum, which sponsored the 
schools, are more convinced than 
ever before that this method of edu- 
cation offers more, at less cost, than 
any other existing program of adult 
education. 


Nova Scotia 


Twenty-three young community 
leaders from five counties were in 
attendance at the second annual 
session of the Hants Folk School, 
which was held in Kennetcook for 
a ten-day period during the first 
two weeks of February, under the 
auspices of the Adult Education Di- 
vision of the Department of Educa- 
tion. The students were given assist- 
ance and instruction in group dis- 
cussion techniques and community 
recreation. 

The theme of the course was the 
broadening of interest in farm liv- 
ing and in rural community life. 
To that end, there were developed 
three main topics in sequence: “The 


Farmer and His Farm,” covered 
farming as an occupation, farm 
planning and management, soils, 


farm buildings, the farm home, the 
proper use of farm machinery, pro- 


duction for home use, and other 
topics relevant to farming in a 
broad, general way; the second, 


“The Farmer and his Community,” 
aimed to teach the techniques of 
group discussion through the con- 
sideration of marketing, farmers’ 
organizations, parent education, 
public speaking, dramatics, conduct- 
ing public meetings, and communi- 
ty life generally; finally “The 
Farmer and his Province,” provid- 
ed a general look at the historic 
role played by the Province. 

The purpose of the school was tu 
help those participating to develop 
culturally so that they may contrib- 
ute to leadership in their own com- 
munities. The first annual session 
last year was attended by 16 young 
people. Its success is evidenced by 
this year’s increased enrolment. 


~~ 








N.B. COMMUNITY CENTRES 

More than 250 men and women 
gathered in the Belleisle Regional 
High School at Springfield, N.B., 
recently to hear the second annual 
Farm Forum oratorical contest, an 
event sponsored jointly by the Farm 

District 
Southern 


Forums of 
Number Five 
New Brunswick 
Federation. 


Agricultural 
and _ the 
District Farmers’ 
An Anagance girl, a student of 
Sussex High School, carried off first 
honors for her address on interna- 
tional trade tariffs, exchange, 
transportation and the other factors 
that retard 
prosperity. 
talks by 


gram of 


encourage or world 

There briet 
farm spokesmen, a_pro- 
and the 
evening concluded with the serving 
of refreshments. 


were also 


entertainment, 


This gathering illustrates well the 
important secondary value of the 
fine which 
have been springing up in many 
scattered New Brunswick. 
In the daytime hours they hum 


new regional schools 


areas of 


busily with classwork. In the after- 
hours, the facilities are available for 
public use. They are, in effect, ru- 
ral community centres, and were 
designed flexibly with that idea in 
mind. They can serve a purpose 
which the little red 
schoolhouse, one small, 


old-fashioned 
with its 
room, never could. 
The kitchen of the household 
science department is linked with 
the auditorium, so that hot lunches 
can be provided for pupils who are 
brought in from miles around each 
morning by big buses. Similarly, in 


the evening the refreshments for 
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community meetings can be 


sup 
plied from the same kitchen equip 
ment. The auditorium has its mo- 
tion picture projector, a stage com- 
plete with footlights for plays o: 


concerts, and there are dressing- 
rooms as well. At immediate notice 
also, the auditorium can be convert- 
ed into a gymnasium. 
Organizations of a general natur 
are permitted to use the school ac- 
commodations without charge 
boards of trade, women’s institutes. 
agricultural and many 
others. At least one of the regional 


high schools is reported to be in 


societies 


use an average of four evenings a 
debates, adult 
education forums, basketball games 
and other programs. 


LADY DAVIS FOUNDATION 

A report from The Lady Davis 
Foundation indicates that its first 
year of operations has been a most 
Founded in March, 
1948, by Lady Davis of Montreal 
“to facilitate the entry into academ- 
ic life in 
European and scientists 
desiring to domicile themselves in 
this Dominion,” 


week for meetings, 


successful one. 


Canada of outstanding 


scholars 


the Foundation has 
the ultimate aim of enriching the 
academic life of Canada. Thirtv- 
four fellowships have been awarded 
The recipients come from 13 dif- 
ferent countries, are specialists in 
a wide variety of subjects, and are 
located in universities throughout 
the Dominion. Reports from the 
universities indicate that they are 
gratified with the capacities of the 
Lady Davis fellows and with their 
successful Cana- 
dian life. 


integration into 














UNESCO 
NOTES 


The Second National Conference 
of the United States National Com- 
mission for Unesco was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 30—April 
2. Much of the work of the con- 
ference was done in 22 group meet- 
ings. The following is part of the 
report of the group on Adult Educa- 
tion Services. 


Dr. Herbert C. Hunsaker, of 
Western Reserve University, chair- 
man of the Adult Education Session, 
introduced the first principal ques- 
tion, “What adult education is 
needed for world understanding, in- 
cluding both content and method?” 
Answers are summarized in the fol- 
lowing statements: 

1. Communities should start pro- 
grams of world understanding with 
information about local differences 
in culture, and carry these studies 
through to the state and internation- 
al levels with the understanding 
that divergencies among _ peoples 
are basic to human progress. The 
value of diversity in improving 
local life can not be overestimated. 

2. Attitudes are changed not by 
the teaching of other attitudes but 
by working on specific problems 
significant to the local community. 

3. Communities must start world 
understanding programs with what 
the masses of the people think 
Unesco has to do with their specific 
problems. 

4. Exchange students, exchange 
jobs and other exchanges which pro- 
vide face-to-face contacts with peo- 
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ple of other cultures constitute a 
most effective form of adult educa- 
tion for world understanding. 

5. Adult educational leaders need 
to work out provision for avoiding 
waste of time and energy consumed 


in “saving face” by people who 
change their attitudes. 
6. The content of adult educa- 


tion programs for world understand- 
ing should include provision for 
overcoming cultural prejudices and 
should also include provision for 
giving understanding of other equal- 
ly important problems, such as eco- 
nomics, human rights, forms of poli- 
tical government and the like. 

7. Communities should start 
where the people are, they should 
utilize existing community citizen 
council groups already at work on 
community problems. A ques- 
tion demanding an immedate an- 
swer is, How can Unesco relate 
itself more closely to the community 
organization movement and_ thus 
utilize more fully the community or- 
ganizations already in existence? 





* A lively account of pioneering projects by WIB — 
last in our series on education in the Armed Forces. 


Information to the Armed Services 


By Donald C. MacDonald 
and 
Robert McKeown 


The pioneering in adult education 
among Canadian forces during the 
war was done by the British. This 
was perhaps inevitable, since until 
recent times, Canadian services have 
followed British models almost ex- 
clusively. But there is reason for 
pride in the fact that, once the 
Canadians did get an educational 
program under way in the recent 
war, their contributions were signifi- 
cant and considerable. 

In the summer of 1941, the British 
War Office embarked upon a pro- 
gram of compulsory education in the 
services and organized the Army 
sureau of Current Affairs, popularly 
known as ABCA. The ABCA bulle- 
tins, War and Current Affairs, be- 
came the basis of weekly discussions 
led by platoon and company com- 
manders. The discussions were car- 
ried out in training hours. Officially 
the services regarded them to be as 
much a part of a soldier’s training 
as instruction in automatic weapons. 

General A. G. L. McNaughton 
put the scheme into force in the 
Canadian Army. At first the Cana- 
dians used the ABCA pamphlets but 
it soon became apparent that these 
were not entirely adequate. What 
was needed was material with Cana- 
dian content to keep the Dominion’s 
men in touch with developments 
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and thought at home. The answer 
was Canadian Affairs, and a group 
of other publications and projects 
which soon became well known in 
Canada and abroad. 


Canadian Affairs 

The idea of Canadian Affairs was 
born within the Department of Na- 
tional Defense, but it soon became 
obvious that this was something too 
hot for the military to handle. The 
chain of command just wouldn’t 
lend itself to production of lively dis- 
cussion material. So the Defense De- 
partment cautiously passed the in- 
fant project to the hands of the 
Wartime Information Board. On 
May 1, 1943, Vol. I, No. 1 of the 
overseas edition of Canadian Affairs 
appeared. It was entitled “Canada 
in the Fourth Year of War” and was 
written by B. K. Sandwell. Eight 
months later on January 15, 1944. 
the first number of a Canadian edi- 
tion appeared for use by troops in 
the Dominion. 

The production of Canadian Af- 
fairs twice each month between 
May 1, 1943 and February 15, 1946 
affords an unusual example of war- 
time cooperation. The editorial staff, 
although collected in a Wartime In- 
formation Board office, were almost 
all personnel seconded from the 
three services. In civilian life they 
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had lived in all parts of Canada, and 
done all kinds of jobs — newspaper 
work, advertising, teaching, law, ar- 
chitecture and science. Some came 
from service establishments in Can- 
ada, some from overseas. 

The Editorial Advisory Commit- 
tee responsible for the material 
produced, consisted of the general 
manager of WIB, Directors of Edu- 
cation of the three Services, Direc- 
tor-in-Chief of Public Relations for 





dian Women in the War, Canada’s 
Labour Front, Canada Thinks of 
the Future — the Marsh Report, 
Canada Plans Health Insurance, 
House on the Hill (Parliament), 
The People in Business for Them- 
selves (Cooperatives), Community 


Centres, Can We Pull Out of Eu- 
rope?, Ways to World Trade, and a 
host of others. 

The intent of the 
well-explained in the 


articles was 
foreword to 





the Armed Forces, and a representa- 
tive of the Department of External 
Affairs. The composition of the 
committee would suggest endless re- 
visions for policy purposes of the 
material submitted. In _ practice, 
while committee meetings were 
never dull, a minimum of restric- 
tions were placed upon the topics 
and content of the Canadian Affairs 
series. As a result they achieved 
widespread popularity among non- 
military adult education groups i 
Canada. 

A listing of some of the topics cov- 
ered during the almost three years 
of publication, will indicate the va- 
riety of subject matter. They includ- 
ed: Wartime Controls, Changing 


Face of Canada’s Industry, Cana- 
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the first issue of Canadian Affairs 
to be published in Canada: 

“The articles we bring you will 
not be impassioned arguments. They 
will be calm, straight-forward, fac- 
tual. They will not be bursts of ora- 
tory but chunks of information. 
They will not try to push some pet 
idea of the writer's down your 
throat. They will put facts before 
you, so you can form your own 
ideas.” 

Included in every issue were ques- 
tions for discussion. Since the 
pamphlets were primarily for use by 
group leaders, these were aimed to 
get discussion started. In addition 
each pamphlet included a quiz to 
arouse interest in the particular 
topic. As well, 11 Canadian Affairs 





Mr. McKeown and Mr. Mac- 
Donatp were both journalists 
before the war. They were at- 
tached to the Information to 
Armed Forces Section of the 
Wartime Information Board for 
part of their war service, Mr. 
McKeown from the Army, Mr. 
MacDonald from the Navy. 











Pictorials were published. They were 
illustrated supplements to some of 
the pamphlets. In addition to those 
supplied to the services, copies of 
these wall sheets were sent on re- 
quest to schools and adult education 
groups of all kinds. 

The topics for Canadian Affairs 
articles were first approved by the 
editorial committee and then farm- 
ed out to be written by experts in the 
particular field. Without exception, 
the editors found it necessary to re- 
write the drafted articles to meet the 
needs of the servicemen. It was not 
a case of writing down to the men in 
the forces. Rather, the rewrite job 
was made necessary by the realiza- 
tion that men who had been away 
from Canada up to six years had 
certain serious gaps in their infor- 
mation on matters at home. 

The use of Canadian Affairs in 
the field was spotty. Undoubtedly, 
its widest appeal was to individual 
readers. Successful group discussion 
hinged on that rare combination of 
an enthusiastic, competent educa- 
tional officer backed by senior offi- 
cers with a genuine interest in pro- 
moting the discussion of current af- 
fairs by the ranks. Extensive group 
discussion work depended, too, on 
trained leadership. ABCA had rec- 
ognized this and established schools 
to which a few Canadians were sent. 


In 1945 a Canadian Affairs Schoo! 
was established in southern England. 
providing short courses in current 
topics and the technique of group 
discussion. Canadians attended from 
both England and the continent. 


Canada Digest 

During 1943-44 the call for mor 
news from back home grew very in- 
sistent. By then some servicemen had 
been away from Canada for mor 
than four years. The Canadian scene 
was changing rapidly with wartim« 
developments. Furthermore, Cana- 
dian Affairs pamphlets dealt with 
fairly weighty sv ojects. even if they 
were not heav’.y written. They wer 
designed primarily for use by discus- 
sion leaders. What now was needed 
was a more popular publication 
dealing with affairs at home—some- 
thing that could be put in the hands 
of the men in the field. 

To meet this demand, Canadian 
Affairs was supplemented with Can- 
ada Digest. This 64-page monthly 
presented a cross-section of what 
Canadians were thinking and doing. 
It was designed to provide light 
reading as well as information from 
back home. In doing this Canada 
Digest became a widely cooperative 
effort. 

Canadian publishers granted re- 
print rights at no charge. CBC 
scripts were a frequent source ol 
Canadiana. A survey of Gallup polls 
reflected Canadian opinion on many 
issues. The British United Press sup- 
plied a precis of editorial opinion 
across Canada. 

Editorial responsibility rested with 
the Information to the Armed 


Forces Division of the Wartime In- 
formation Board, working under a 
committee that brought together the 











Director of Education for each of 
the Services as well as WIB officials. 
At the production level, the Gra- 
phics Division of the National Film 
Board helped to produce pleasant, 
interesting reading with cartoons, il- 
lustrated jokes and an attractive 
layout.* Canada Digest faithfully re- 
flected the bilingual nature of our 
country; up to 25% of its pages were 
in French. 

Circulation of the Digest was re- 
stricted to overseas where its recep- 
tion was immediately enthusiastic. 
As with Canadian Affairs, a stream 
of letters came back with comments 
and suggestions for improvements. 
Quizzes on Canada were added. In 
its second year of publication, a 
four-page spread of pictures proved 
to be an attractive feature; also, the 
“picture of the month”. Later, the 
back cover was devoted to a picture 
of some Canadian city, a nostalgic 
reminder for men to whom Picadilly 
was more familiar than many boy- 
hood haunts. 

The physical production of Cana- 
dian Affairs and Canada Digest was 
another of those combined opera- 
tions which seem to be possible only 
in times of great emergency. Over- 
seas editions were printed in Lon- 
don, and the WIB representative 
there supervised the job. The type 
for the booklets was set in Canada, 
and mats and plates were flown 
overseas. To the best recollection of 
those employed in seeing the project 
through, every edition reached its 
destination safely. But duplicate sets 
of the mats were held in reserve in 
Canada for any emergency. 


Interest in Canada Digest resulted 
in an ever-increasing circulation out- 
side Canada. At the outset (1944), 
it went to Canadians in the British 
and European theatre; in the RAF 
squadrons in India and the Middle 
East; in Newfoundland and _ the 
British West Indies. Later it was 
supplied to merchant seamen when 
they touched at eastern Canadian 
and United Kingdom ports. Un- 
doubtedly it was most welcomed by 
some Canadian POW’s in Germany 
who received it through the Red 
Cross in Switzerland. Finally, in 
1945, arrangements were completed 
for sending a copy of the Digest to 
war brides who were waiting to 
come to Canada. 


Servicemen’s Forum 


In 1945 the Information to the 
Armed Division of WIB 
broke new ground with a project 


Fe rces 


that was unique among Allied ser- 
vicemen. The problem of leadership 
in group discussions still persisted; 
all attempts to meet it were little 
more than token efforts. The idea 
was conceived, therefore, of putting 
servicemen on the air to open up dis- 
cussion on the topic dealt with in 

















* Illustrations accompanying this article are all taken from Canadian Affairs or 


Canada Digest. 








the current issue of Canadian Af- 
fairs. In this way, listening groups of 
servicemen in barracks across the 
country, would be introduced to the 
subject, some provocative questions 
would be raised so that they might 
then carry on discussion following 
the half-hour broadcast. Thus was 
Servicemen’s Forum born. 

Patterned on the civilian Citizens’ 
Forum in Canada, Servicemen’s 
Forum was a joint project of the 
CBC, WIB and the Directors of 
Education of the three Services. The 
first broadcast originated from 
Rockcliffe Airport, near Ottawa, in 
January, 1945. At fortnightly inter- 
vals until April (when the federal 
election intervened) groups of navy, 
army and airforce personnel in cen- 
tral and eastern Canada held a “bar- 
rack room bull-session,” while groups 
of servicemen across Canada form- 
ed listening groups and the civilian 
population eavesdropped by way of 
the Dominion Network of the CBC. 

Concensus of opinion was that 
Servicemen’s Forum proved more 
consistently lively than its civilian 
counterparts. Servicemen and wom- 
en had ideas, and were willing to 
express them with vigor. The discus- 
sion panel was chosen by the forum 
chairman and producer, both of 
whom were servicemen themselves. 
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At each station these two office: 
met with an original group of from 
25 to 100 servicernen. Following a 
preliminary discussion, three to fiv: 
were finally chosen, including ait 
least one service-woman. 

From a transcript of the discus- 
sion held by the chosen members of 
the panel, a script was prepared. Ex- 
perience eventually proved that with 
about three rehearsals, servicemen 
could handle broadcasts competently. 

In May and June, during the fed- 
eral election campaign, Servicemen’s 
Forum was off the air in accordance 
with broadcasting regulations. Until 
then, the Forum had been broadcast 
from eight stations ranging from 
Camp Borden to Goose Bay. It had 
proven its value in the experimental 
stages in Canada. Meanwhile, the 
shooting war in Europe had ended. 
So the Forum moved overseas. It 
resumed broadcasts in June and was 
held weekly until the end of 1945, 
originating from stations in the 
United Kingdom — from Scotland, 
Yorkshire and all across southern 
England; on the continent, from 
Canadian servicemen in Holland 
the Canadian Occupation Force in 
Germany, from airforce units scat- 
tered over central Germany; and 
finally, from education courses held 
in Copenhagen, Brussels and Panis. 

As may be imagined, technical 
problems were a constant challenge. 
Europe has magnificent radio sta- 
tions, but most of them were just 
struggling back into operation. More 
than once the chairman and pro- 
ducer of Servicemen’s Forum had to 
work out arrangements with Dutch, 
German or Danish broadcasting off- 
cials who cooperated warinly, but 
had no blank discs for recording, 
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and no proper microphones for 
broadcasting group discussion. The 
Forum might be recorded on suc- 
ceeding weeks from the private stu- 
dio used by Lord Haw Haw in 
the Canadian Occupation area, and 
then from a make-shift studio, set 
up in a barracks, with the voices fed 
to the CBC mobile recording van 
outside the window. 

But in some fashion or another, 
they were recorded. The discs were 
taken to the nearest service mail 
point for the United Kingdom, 
flown to London, where they were 
dubbed onto larger discs by the 
BBC, and sped on their way to Can- 
ada for transmission over the CBC. 

One feature of this unprecedented 
Service project merits special men- 
tion. The problem of vetting* scripts 
their 
minds caused much worry around 
headquarters. From the outset, how- 
ever, it was realized that if the reg- 
ular vetting regulations, vested 
with the Commanding Officer, were 
to hold, every broadcast would be 
in jeopardy. Too many CO’s regard- 
ed discussion of current affairs with 


in which servicemen spoke 


indifference, or even suspicion, — a 
suspicion that was naturally height- 
ened when they learned that the dis- 
cussion was to be carried over a na- 


tional CBC network. 


Therefore permission was sought 
and secured from the deputy minis- 
ters of each of the Services, to place 
vetting responsibility with the Edit- 
orial Committee made up of WIB 
officials and the Directors of Edu- 
cation of Navy, Army and Airforce. 
While Servicemen’s Forum originat- 
ed in Canada, draft scripts were air- 
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mailed back to Ottawa. Experience 
indicated that no changes of any im- 
portance were required. When the 
Forum moved overseas, it was im- 
possible to have scripts vetted in Ot- 
tawa, so responsibility was trans- 
ferred to the Senior PR (Radio) 
Officers in London. Now it can be 
told, these gentlemen had little in- 
terest in Forum, so 
that vetting rested in reality with the 
chairman and producer. The result 
was that Servicemen’s Forum was 
one of the freest discussion programs 
ever aired. Servicemen and women 
spoke their minds — as only they 
could! Apart from the odd four- 
letter word that tended to creep into 
a bull-session, there was no vetting. 
And in a whole year of broadcasts, 
heard from coast to coast in Canada, 
the CBC did not receive a single 
word of protest! It was an experi- 
ment in untrammeled democratic 
expression. of opinion of which Can- 
ada can well be proud. 


Servicemen’s 


* “Vetting” was a common word in the Forces, meaning screening or censorship. 
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Rehabilitation 


Useful as the Information to the 
Armed Forces Division of WIB may 
have been while hostilities were on, 
it is certain that its greatest contri- 
bution was made in the anxious pe- 
riod of waiting and rehabilitation. 
Because its staff was drawn from all 
three Services, and had frequent 
contact with the field, it was able to 
anticipate the servicemen’s needs — 
notably in the trying post-hostilities 
period. 

Both Canadian Affairs and Can- 
ada Digest were streamlined to meet 
the rehab period. Civvy Street News, 
a section added to Canadian Affairs, 
answered scores of questions asked 
by the men. Forum 
moved among the men in Europe 
and Britain while they waited for 
transport home. 

But the particular needs of those 
months were met more fully by two 


Servicemen’s 


final projects. Supplements to Can« 
dian Affairs were put out, dealings 
with a range of Canadian industri: 
These gave an up-to-date picture o} 
war-changed Canada that was 
value to servicemen returning to « 
vilian life. 

The broader challenge of citizen- 
ship responsibilities in a democrati: 
society was met by a series of fiv: 
booklets entitled “Looking Ahead” 
They dealt in considerable detail 
with our Government and how it 
works. These were fitted into discus- 
sion group programs and many edu- 
cational courses, formal and other- 
wise. But with the general unsettle- 
ment of service life during thes: 


months, with personnel moving on 


from one depot to another on thy 
long way home, it was never possibl 
to assess how extensively these wer 
used, nor how effectively they ful- 
filled their role. 








DEGREE COURSES — Intramural or Extramural instruction 


SUMMER COURSES — July 4- August 17, 1949 


Arts 
curriculum, 


Fine Arts — Art, Ballet, 


Refresher Course in English — Three weeks’ course conducted 


by Dr. E. J. Pratt. 


Descriptive Literature sent on request 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Kingston - 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1841 


Six weeks’ instruction in selected courses of the Arts 
supplementing 
satisfying residence requirements in whole or in part. 


Drama, Public Speaking, Choral 
Technique, Puppetry, Music. 


Ontario 


correspondence work and 
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Calling All 


Citizens 





CRITICALLY SPEAKING 

On Sunday, April 3, Christine Leslie, an enthusiastic Citizens Forum 
member in St. John, New Brunswick, was the radio critic on the CBC 
network program, “Critically Speaking.” Much to our satisfaction, she 
devoted her entire time on the air to a shrewd and provocative comment 
on the Forum program. What she said should interest both group mem- 
bers and individual listeners. You may disagree with her at points and 
want to take sharp issue. But Mrs. Leslie’s criticism is good-humored, 
spirited—and penetrating. We should like to have your reactions to tt. 


A week ago Friday the official time. I should think our reaction 
Citizens’ Forum series came to an would be fairly typical. We’re pretty 
end for another year. My feeling, much the sort of group at which the 
for what it’s worth, is that Citizens’ program is aimed. No experts, no 
Forum is easily one of the most giant intellects. Just reasonably in- 
interesting programs we hear on _ telligent citizens, with a hankering 
our radios. I realize that’s partly to know a little more about what 
because I happen to belong to _ goes on in the world. I'd like to pass 
a listening group. Having tried it along some of the comments and 
both ways, I’m convinced that the suggestions that came up during the 
casual, on-and-off listener doesn’t post-mortem we held after the final 
get much out of a program like this. broadcast. 

You have to be prepared to go the On the whole, we decided that 
whole way—listen to the broadcast, Citizens’ Forum has had one of its 
do your own discussing, send in a_ most successful years. At any rate, 
report. That, after all, is the basic our members were interested enough 
idea of Citizens’ Forum. Any criti- to turn up—come rain, snow or 
cism of Citizens’ Forum must be © sleet—all through the winter. And 
made on the basis of its total effect. that despite some heavy counter- 
Is it, or is it not, a success as the attractions in the form of bridges 
springboard for stimulating discus- and parties. In fact, we found our- 
sion within a listening group? selves positively looking forward to 

Speaking for our particular group, our Friday evening sessions! That’s 
the answer is yes, Citizens’ Forum is what makes it such a let-down, I 
a success—a good proportion of the suppose, when the broadcast doesn’t 
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come off. This didn‘t happen often 
I’m glad to report. But it would be 
awfully nice to think that it 
wouldn’t happen at all! 

Take the final broadcast, for in- 
stance. The subject was “Are Ca- 
nadian Sundays Too Blue?” Now, 
wouldn’t you think that would lend 
itself to the liveliest of discussions? 
Well, it didn’t. .. On the other 
hand, the second last broadcast, 
“Does The BNA Act Cramp Our 
Style?” was one of the best. There 
wasn’t a dull moment; the argument 
was brisk and spirited, and the issues 
were clearly joined, which isn’t al- 
ways the case. Too often you get 
the impression that the speakers are 
far too polite to bandy words with 
each other, though that’s the very 
thing that puts zip into the program. 

The Forum’s toughest problem, I 
suppose, is digging up a panel of 
really capable speakers. Expert 
knowledge isn’t enough. They’ve 
got to be quick on the up-take, with 
a real flair for debate. I don’t know 
what can be done about this. Speak- 
ers of this calibre don't grow on 
trees. But it is important... 

We agreed that the topics this 
year were very good. ‘Timely, pro- 
vocative, and nicely balanced be- 
tween international affairs and com- 
munity problems. One suggestion. 
Sometimes they seem to take in too 
much territory. The Forum on, 
China, for instance, left us feeling 
completely inadequate. This wor- 
ried us a bit—until we saw that the 
speakers themselves were none too 
clear! A discussion of this kind can 
only cover so much ground. Can’t 
we keep the topics down to discuss- 
able proportions? Sometimes the 
wording was a bit ambiguous. We 
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got tangled up over the meaning o} 
the word “issues” in the news topi: 
concerning “The Issues Before Par- 
liament.” Would it be too element- 
ary to have the Chairman start off 
with a precise definition of th 
topic? As it stands now, his intro- 
duction is often pretty general. 

Naturally, our group got far mor 
fun out of the topics with which we 
were fairly familiar. ‘“Progressiv: 
Education” gave us one of our live- 
liest evenings. We were all full of 
ideas about education — as who 
isn’t? More of these topics next 
year, please! Libraries, schools, re- 
creation, social services—we’d like 
to hear all these questions discussed. 

None of this means, of course, 
that we are in favour of side-step- 
ping the more difficult topics, just 
because they are hard to digest. But 
they do pose a bit of a problem in 
groups like ours, where no one can 
speak with the Voice of Authority. 
The pamphlets this year were a 
great help; we herewith award them 
full marks. But we wondered if they 
might come out a little earlier, so 
that our members could do some 
special preparing when a subject 
like the Marshall Plan is coming up. 
One group here. by the way, has 
adopted the expedient of importing 
a visiting expert for the occasion. 
Not a bad idea, we thought. 

One point we discussed in our 
post-mortem owas the question 
period. Sometimes the speakers will 
be just what we want—brisk, argu- 
mentative, to the point. Then will 
come a series of limp, unprovoca- 
tive questions. You can hear the 
broadcast drop. Here again, we 
don’t know what the answer is. But 
will someone please give it his full 














attention? Maybe the Chairman 
could take more of a hand. Or 
would that be too undemocratic? 

As a matter of fact, our Chair- 
men these days are all experts at the 
job. Don’t you think they could af- 
ford to take a few chances, not work 
quite so hard to achieve a smooth 
performance? I know how necessary 
it is to keep the discussion under 
some kind of control, but there are 
when we felt we could 
fairly hear the Chairman putting on 
the brakes! Or heaving a sigh of re- 
lief as he by-passed a slippery point. 
Doesn't he know that’s exactly what 
we want 
it might be for him? 

Many of these Forums could be 
improved by a lot more give and 


moments 


however uncomfortable 


take. If the speakers are as good as 
we'd like them to be, 
risk in giving 


there’s no 


creat them their 


heads. Often a Chairman is far 
more valuable as a stirrer-up, rather 
than a smoother-down. We don’t 
go so far as to recommend a knock- 
down fight—though it nearly came 
to that once or twice, and how we 
enjoyed it! But we suggest that 
Forum Chairmen make sure that 
speakers have a definite point of 
view, and that they’re prepared to 
defend it, without pulling punches. 
This is one of the few ways in which 
we think Forum technique could be 
improved. 

It’s a good program. As far as 
our group is concerned, we’re all set 
to be right on the spot when the 
amiable Mr. Morrison calls us to 
order at the beginning of next sea- 
Personally, nothing would 
please me more than to see Citizens’ 
Forum become a national listening 
habit. 


son. 








Make Your Holiday 


An ADVENTURE in CITIZENSHIP 
Attend 


THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
At Geneva Park, on beautiful Lake Couchiching 


AUGUST 13th - 20th, 1949 


Theme: “The Implications of a Free Society” 


| Among the leaders invited: Hon. L. B. Pearson, Dr. H. L. Keenley- 

! side, Hon. Sardar H. S. Malek, Professor 

| A. R, M. Lower, Dr. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, and other prominent speakers 
from United States and Canada. 


Daily Musicales—_Arts & Crafts—All Recreational Facilities 


For further information write to: 
CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
| 21 Dundas Square, Toronto 1, Ont. | 
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Farm Forum 











TAKING STOCK 


What has Farm Radio Forum ac- 
complished since its first broadcast 
went on the air in January 1941? 
This is a question that many people 
are asking and it is not an easy one 
to answer. 


Acorn to Sapling 

As far as National 
Farm Radio nothing 
spectacular to brag about. The acorn 


statistics go, 
Forum has 
planted in 1941 has grown into a 
sturdy sapling but it is still far from 
being a mighty oak. 

In the 1948-49 season 1588 groups 
were registered, representing about 
27,000 farm people. This is an in- 
crease of 237 groups or approxi- 
mately 4,000 members over 1947-48. 

Most of the 1588 _ registered 
groups show a high record of meet- 
ings. On one single night, January 
10, 1949, 1195 groups met and re- 
ported their findings. On four other 
nights during the season over 1100 
groups met, and on 12 nights in the 
regular series of 15 broadcasts,* 
over 1000 groups met. 

The enthusiasm and loyalty shown 
by the Farm Forum groups is very 
gratifying but we might as well face 
the challenging fact that the 27,000 


farm people in National Farm Radio 
Forum represent a very small pro- 
portion of the total farm population 
in Canada. It is certainly far from 
being a mass movement. But is it th 
leaven that will raise the whole loaf? 

Only the future holds the answer 
to this question but it is interesting 
to see what the Farm Forum mem- 
bers themselves feel about the value 
of Farm Forum. What are they get- 
ting out of it? What does it mean to 
them? 


Accomplishments of Farm Forum 

In the annual questionnaire that 
goes out to the Forums every spring, 
the question was asked this year: 
Apart from action projects, what do 
you think National Farm Radio 
Forum has accomplished? The re- 
sponse was a most encouraging one. 
About 80 per cent of the groups 
replied and many of their answers 
were well - expressed testimonials 
showing a genuine appreciation of 
the value of Farm Forum. 

In brief, the groups say that Na- 
tional Farm Radio Forum has 


brought: 


Increased neighbourliness ; 


* The Farm Forum season includes 20 broadcasts but 5 of these are “review” 
nights on which the groups do not report. 
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Education and information; 

Sociability and recreation; 

A strengthening of community 
spirit and co-operation ; 

A voice for the farmer—a way of 
contributing to public opinion; 

A means of studying and solving 
farm problems together; 

A broader and more tolerant out- 
look ; 

A better understanding of nation- 
al problems and of the prob- 
lems in other provinces; 

A greater unity among farmers 
and greater strength in farm 
organizations ; 

An opportunity for the individual 
to express himself and to learn 
to discuss without anger or in- 
tolerance ; 

A greater pride in farming as an 
occupation. 


In the Words of the Forums 

Here is how some of the Forums 
expressed their opinion about the ac- 
complishments of Farm Radio 
Forum: 

“National Farm Radio Forum 
has fostered community feeling. 
Through meeting once a week the 
farmer has come to know his neigh- 
bour, not only in his own commun- 
ity, but in the adjoining community 
as well. This has developed a co- 
operative spirit. Also it is an adult 
education program that is needed in 
rural areas.” Radford Forum, 
Quebec. 

“Neighbourliness is the first ac- 
complishment we would say; better 
understanding of the problems of 
other provinces; makes us better citi- 
zens; helps us to be more tolerant 
of others; it is educational.”—Me- 
lanthorn No. 1 Forum, Dufferin 
Co., Ontario. 
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“It has brought together farmers 
who otherwise would not have met 
to discuss and try to find a solution 
to problems vital to their welfare.” 
—Springfield Forum, N.B. 

“It has drawn the community to- 
gether and made us aware of each 
other’s problems which are often dis- 
cussed and sometimes solved; and a 
greater awareness of the problems of 
Canadians as a whole and the atti- 
tude of the farmers of other parts of 
the country. We feel it is making 
Canada a more united nation.” — 
West Paradise Forum, Nova Scotia. 

“Tt has given us a wonderful feel- 
ing of community living. It has 
made us more tolerant and more 
willing to understand our neighbour 
and be willing to help him.”—-Man- 
daumin Forum, Lambton Co., On- 
tario. 

“Increased our knowledge on all 
topics discussed and provided an 
opportunity for the farmers to leave 
their every day problems and sit 
down, discuss and arrive at a group 
decision on problems which are 
general to farmers instead of indivi- 
dual.”—Birch Glen Forum, Victoria 
Co., Ontario. 

“Helps the various sections of our 
country to understand each other’s 
problems; shows how to become bet- 
ter citizens by taking an active inter- 
est in community affairs.”—Wilbert 
Forum, Saskatchewan. 

“It has brought neighbours to- 
gether more in our district. It also 
gives us a chance to see the view- 
points of other farmers all across 
Canada and to tell them our opin- 
ions. By discussion we clarify our 
thinking and learn to express more 
concrete opinions.”—Derwent For- 
um, Alberta. 








* To stimulate interest in adult education, 


consult and cooperate with your local paper. 


Body Building 


By J. S. Cram 


The Achilles’ heel of adult edu- 
cation is that it’s mostly head. The 
same heads greet each other fami- 


liarly at every conference. When a- 


new organization is built up to at- 
tract fresh features its bait may be 
effective — but its attraction is too 
often limited to the same heads that 
put the bait on the book. 

It isn’t hard to explain the reason 
for this. Practically all the program- 
ming and promotion for adult edu- 
cation are handled by people who’ve 
reached a very high stage of intel- 
lectual development — so high that 
they think in abstractions. While the 
ability to think in abstractions is 
very valuable, it often cuts adult 
education off from the bulk of the 
population, who think well only in 
concrete terms. 

There’s still some hope of bridg- 
ing the gap, of encouraging the gen- 
eral public to work toward the 
ideals of adult education. But 
they’re likely to do this only through 
their own interests and in their own 
ways. 

Every community has people on 
many planes of intellectual develop- 
ment. Those on each plane tend to 
gather in a group of their own to 
do the things that interest them 
most — from playing poker to im- 
proving their minds. But there’s one 
common denominator for all cf 
them — the community itself. Peo- 
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ple generally like to know what’s go- 
ing on around them; and they’re es- 
pecially interested when _ their 
friends or acquaintances are in- 
volved. 

That makes the local paper a nat- 
ural bridge for the gap between 
groups. It’s the only meeting-place 
for many of the people in the dis- 
trict; and unlike most other publi- 
cations it isn’t just scanned for news 
of unusual moment, but every local 
item is usually read by at least one 
member of each subscriber’s family. 
Because of this personal appeal and 
the way the news spreads, not on!y 
from page to eye but from mouth to 
ear, it can reach everyone on his 
own plane, and through his own 
chief interests — whether they’re 
people or events. 

Quite often the country weekly 
is held up to ridicule for its apparent 
lack of interest in anything over the 
horizon. But the successful local ed- 
itor usually seems to be the one who, 
although extremely interested in 
world, national and provincial at- 
fairs, leaves their coverage to the 
city dailies and national weeklies 
and monthlies, and saves his own 
limited space for the things these 
media can’t cover — the day-by-day 
activities in his own community. He 
sees his job, not as telling people 
what they should think, but as re- 
porting what they’re doing, occa- 




















sionally praising or constructively 
criticizing their efforts and pointing 
out other things that need to be 
tackled. If he does that well, he’s 
rendering a unique service to his 
readers. And through such an ap- 
proach a paper can help in building 
up community activities and devel- 
oping people’s interests to a very 
high level. 

But the editor can’t do these 
things unaided; he must have a 
great deal of help from the people 
and organizations in his territory. 
And they can help most effectively 
if they’re willing to benefit from his 
experience in presenting news. 

Any wide-awake editor knows 
that most people are more interested 
in what’s done than in what’s said, 
and in what’s done locally than in 
what’s done at a distance. He knows, 
too, that a friend’s activities or 
opinions are usually followed with 
much keener interest than those of 
an international expert in some re- 
mote place outside the district. He 
applies this knowledge in an effort 
to give interesting coverage to all 
the activities in his territory — town 
and country, male and female, ju- 
nior and adult, work and play. He 
tries to work in the names of local 
people prominent in these activties, 
and to give their opinions about is- 
sues that come up. 

He tries to do all these things—- 
but often he finds it difficult. A 
small-town paper is usually a one- 
man concern, and the editor has to 
depend on outside sources for most 
of his reports. Often he gets useable 
items on only a few of the things 
that go on, and many of those he 
does get aren’t written so as to at- 
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tract the readers’ interest or cover 
the most important points. 

This is a horrible waste of oppor- 
tunity. There’s not a live organiza- 
tion in this country that hasn’t at 
least one member who can easily 
learn how to write news stories that 
will not only be welcomed by the 
editor and devoured by readers, but 
will also boost his group, his com- 
munity and eventually adult educa- 
tion. If every organization working 
along social, educational, recreation- 
al, cultural or economic lines would 
select a member who isn’t too bur- 
dened down with other jobs, and 
charge him with reporting all its 
activities, a great forward movement 
would be started. 

The first thing the selected per- 
son should do is to see the local 
editor and find out exactly what sort 
of items the paper needs; then he 
should supply all such material he 
can get. And if he has a few extra 
brain waves, he should try them our, 
or at least discuss them with the 
editor. 

Here are some of the advantages 
of this procedure, which is being 
successfully followed by an ever-in- 
creasing number of farm forums in 
Quebec. First, it trains one member 
of each group in the rudiments of 
reporting; and as he gains experi- 
ence. he can use his increasing sense 
of news values in helping to build a 





Mr. Cram is one of the editors 
of the Macdonald College Jour- 
nal and publications secretary of 
the College’s Adult Educatior. 
Service. He was formerly on 
the staff of the Family Herald 
and Weekly Star. 




















lively program that’ll interest a lot 
of people. The reports inform the 
community on what the organiza- 
tion stands for by describing what 
it’s doing. 

It’s only human, too, for people 
to be encouraged by seeing good re- 
ports of what they’re doing; and 
those who’re really active can be 
identified by readers who may want 
to get more information on their 
activities, or to suggest new lines of 
action. Thus such reports are a first 
class means of building up support 
for an organization, and making it 
easier to get active members from 
within its ranks, cooperation from 
other groups and new members 
from the community. 

If the local paper’s essential role 
in spreading information is recog- 
nized by people in organizations all 
across Canada, it will add great 
impetus to community development. 
And if these workers take the action 
that’s logical as a follow-up to such 
recognition, the few people who are 
doing most of the work will be sup- 
plemented by thousands of active re- 
porters all over the country, stimu- 
lating interest and increasing activ- 





ity to the point where quite a good- 
sized part of our population can un- 
derstand what most adult educators 
are talking about. 

What can people in adult educa- 
tion do to speed that day? First, they 
can encourage every organization 
they deal with to follow this system 
of naming someone to report all 
their activities along the lines sug- 
gested by the local editor. Secondly, 
they can suggest to editors that they 
pass this idea along to local groups, 
and express their willingness to help 
budding reporters. 

Finally, adult education groups 
might dramatize this approach by 
sponsoring competitions and offer- 
ing awards to papers ranking high- 
est in community service; or they 
might encourage other organizations 
such as the Canadian Weekly News- 
papers Association to sponsor such 
competitions. This would draw the 
attention of both the editors and the 
public to the possibilities of local 
papers. 

This threefold approach could 
do a great deal toward adding a 
sound and active body to the head 
of adult education in Canada. 








McMASTER UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Do you take an interest in your community? In the people themselves? 
Their personal problems? Their recreation? Your own? 

McMaster Summer School offers both formal and informal classes 
in Psychology, Guidance, Mental Hygiene, Social Problems, Amateur 
Dramatics, Practical Crafts and Hobbies, Audio-Visual Education, etc., 
along with an attractive extracurricular programme, on an ideal Summer 
School campus. 

Register for the whole period (July 4 — August 12), or for a three-week 
participation in practical courses. 

Apply for complete illustrated Calendarto the Director of Exten- 
sion, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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* Farm folk tell publishers 
what kinds of books they need. 


Ohio Book Plan 


Those who have read with interest Mr. Friesen’s and Miss McKenzie’s 
articles on Ohio’s Farm Bureau Advisory Councils will be interested in a 
new development as reported in the Curistian SciENCE Monitor of 


March 4th: 


A year-long statewide survey be- 
ing conducted here by the American 
Book Publishers Council in coopera- 
tion with the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation shows promise not only 
of paving the way to a rich, new 
market for book publishers but also 
finally of providing the nation’s 
6,000,000 farm families with the 
reference materials they need in 
their new world of machine tillage, 
scientific cropping, soil conservation 
practices, and general social econo- 
mic advance. 

Under the Ohio Book Plan, which 
began to function actively last 
month, farm families themselves are 
determining the type of books they 
need. And, contrary to tradition, 
publishers and writers are sitting 
down to listen to their demands. 

This month, as every month in 
1949, the 25,000 farm men and 
women who make up the 1,500 
councils sprawling from the apple 
country of the Lake Erie shore to 
the sheep and beef “feed lots” of 
the Ohio River Valley, are sitting 
down to old-fashioned parlor meet- 
ing for debate about their home 
world of tractors, deep-freeze chests, 


eroded pastures, European relief 
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programs, health clinics, photosyn- 
thetic research, parity prices, and 
federal controls. 

Out of these discussions emerge 
practical, earthy demands for types 
of reference material that will give 
them skills in the new techniques, 
and answer some of their questions 
about this smaller new world of 
1949. 

This trend means changes not 
only in editorial procedure, along 
Publishers’ Row” in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia but also for- 
mation of new systems of book sales 
and distribution by stores, public 
libraries and schools. There is even 
talk, this winter, of opening lending 
libraries and book sales booths in 
the cooperative feed, fertilizer, and 
seed stores operated by the Farin 
Bureau and Granges. 

The Council’s demand for accu- 
rate, two-sided reference materials 
coincided with a postwar crisis in 
the book publishing industry. Early 
in 1948 the $600,000,000 American 
book industry began to analyze its 
own postwar world. Manufacturing 
costs were rising, and sales were 
falling off. Urban markets gave rigid 
resistance to higher book prices, by 








the simple process of people’s stay- 
ing away from the stores. 

By midsummer, the American 
Book Publishers Council had de- 
cided on QOhio, “ideally balanced 
in urban and rural,” as the locale 
for a one-year, test-tube study of 
reading tastes, bookstore techniques, 
promotion methods, and broad ap- 
plication of direct-mail selling. 

On November 3, farm leaders, 
educators, and librarians from every 
section of the state met on the Ohio 
State campus for a day-long discus- 
sion of “Books and the Rural Read- 
er in Ohio.” Federal and state farm 
agencies, educators, librarians, the 
Grange and Farm Bureau pledged 
support to the year-long experiment. 

Since then, the University’s 
School of Education has worked out 
a reading list of available books at 
“25 cents and up” for rural chil- 
dren. High-school English teachers 
throughout the rural areas of Ohio 
are paying more attention to book 
reviews and contemporary writings 
in classroom work. Government 
farm agencies, such as the Extension 
Service, and the state associations 
of librarians and booksellers are lay- 
ing their own plans for developing 
the rural book market. 

But the Ohio Farm Bureau Advi- 
sory Council, at their 1,500 monthly 
parlor meetings, have been the real 
bellwethers of the program—open- 
ing the eyes of professional book- 
men, as well as the educators, to a 
cultural vacuum caused by the tech- 
nological revolution in agriculture. 

A two-page questionnaire sent out 
to all council members during Janu- 
ary brought new enlightenment. 
Ohio’s farmers, the returns show, 
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not only want “book reviews, re- 
ports and discussions at our council 
meetings” but also thousands oi 
them ask for “help from an experi- 
enced person on how to read faste: 
and get more out of reading.” 

Instead of biography, fiction, or 
poetry they seek more, and better, 
books on contemporary affairs - 
“The Russian affair,” “state social- 
ism,” “organic chemistry,” “prin- 
ciples of engineering,” and “human 
nutrition.” High on the list, too, are 
requests for “clear, simple writing 
instead of this long-worded tech- 
nical stuff,” “more pictures and il- 
lustrations in books and better local 
library service.” 


Farm Bureau headquarters cur- 
rently is working on plans to tie the 
reference-reading lists of the council 
bulletins in with special book dis- 
plays at village libraries. Simultane- 
ously, lists of “how-to-do” books, 
biographies, contemporary problem 
books — all heavily illustrated and 
developed for distribution via the 
bookmobiles that the Book Publish- 
ers Council and the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation confidently hope 
to put on the RFD routes this sum- 
mer. 


Next year, if the Ohio plan main- 
tains the promise of its flying start, 
similar programs will be set up for 
rural areas of other states. Spot sur- 
veys in rural areas across the 4% 
states indicate that farm and village 
people are ready to buy millions oi 
dollars worth of new books a year— 
if they are books that will give them 
the simple, clear facts of the prob- 
lems confronting them in this small- 
er more intense, and more compli- 


cated world of 1949. 




















CANADIAN FILM AWARDS 


An old Indian legend forms the basis 
for The Loon’s Necklace which has 
just been awarded the highest honour 
in the first annual competition for the 
Canadian Film Awards. The Loon’s 
Necklace, entered by Crawley Films, 
had already won international fame in 
the Edinburgh Film Festival. 

The winning film is simple in theme 
and execution. It tells its age old story 
of the origin of the bands around the 
neck of the loon simply by use of a 
number of brilliantly carved Indian 
masks which have been collected in 
the National Museum. But with this 
simple plan it achieves a highly drama- 
tic effect, noteworthy alike for the 
unity of impression and the excellence 
of its components of script, photo- 
graphy, musical score, art work and 
colour. Canadian rights to the film were 
obtained by Imperial Oil Ltd. at the 
beginning of the year and presented to 
the Canadian Education Association to 
permit wide free distribution. 

The idea for this film first struck F. 
R. Crawley when he was in the studios 
of A. Y. Jackson back in 1941 shooting 
the film “Canadian Landscapes.” 
There is a brief shot in that film of a 
West Coast Indian mask which Jack- 
son, the dean of Canadian landscape 
painters, had at that time on the wall 
of his studio. Susbequent to a discus- 
sion with Jackson, Mr. Crawley talked 
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the idea over with Dr. Douglas Leech- 
man who is now Dominion Archaeolo- 
gist at the National Museum in Ot- 
tawa. They felt that an Indian legend 
suitably adapted for the screen would 
be a good way of presenting these 
masks to the public in a fresher way 
than a procession of case histories of 
masks hung on the wall in the usual 
static museum style. The loon’s legend, 
which incidentally was changed very 
little from the original, seemed to give 
a good opportunity to use a variety of 
the masks and in addition to present 
the loon himself who is a rather haunt- 
ing North American bird. Leechman 
supplied the original legend and ad- 
vice from an anthropological point of 
view and Judy Crawley, wife of F.R., 
did the adaptation and writing for the 
screen version. A great deal of experi- 
ment was done with the masks and 
Judy selected the thirty-five used in 
the film from about 150 in the museum 
collection. 

The film was nearly all shot in the 
studio with Crawley staff, plus a few 
outside actors appearing in the masks 
(an extremely hot job). It was shot 
on 16mm type A kodachrome film and 
most of the studio shooting was done 
by Grant Crabtree, Crawley senior 
cameraman. The shots of the live loon 
which close the film were shot by Mr. 
Crawley in the Rideau Lake District in 





1944. 


A baby loon was captured and 
held in a boat which brought the loon 
parents close enough to the boat for the 
necessary footage to be shot and then 
their baby was returned to them. It is 
very rare indeed to see close-ups of this 
wary bird. 

All the art work and backgrounds 
were done by Graham Crabtree, Grant 
Crabtree’s brother. 

Special Awards 

Two films 

for 


were nominated by the 
One of 
these is the French-language film, pro- 
duced Paul L’Anglais of Quebec 
Productions. Not many feature length 
films are produced in Canada. Yet, 
even if there had been a large number 
of entries the judges are of the opinion 
that Un Homme et Son Peche would 
have distinction. 
story, based 


judges special awards. 


by 


won It is a simple 
well-known radio 
serial and produced with great econ- 
omy. The quality of its photography 
and its very unusual Sound track, 
coupled with a faithful characterization 
by highly competent actors make it a 
film that marks a definite advance in 


on a 


Canadian film history. A _ Special 
Award was also given to a_ very 
different production, to the experi- 


mental work of Norman MacLaren of 
the National Film Board in the field 
of animation, particularly for his pio- 
neer efforts in drawing directly onto 
film and producing his sound track in 
the 


same way. The short film, Dots 
and Loops, was singled out to represent 
this creative, original work that 1s 
drawing attention of film makers 
everywhere. 
Theatrical 
Judging the films entered in the 


theatrical class was a difficult task. Ac- 
tually four films were in the running 
right up till the final decision was 
made. But first honours go to Who 
Will Teach Your Child, produced by 
Stanley Jackson at the National Film 
Board. This film has a timely and ar- 
resting subject and has been developed 
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so dramatically that, while it was pre- 
pared to illuminate an important so- 
cial problem, it has been well received 
by theatrical audiences. In the same 
theatrical field the judges have award- 


ed an Honorable Mention to the 
Canadian Cameo Series of Associated 
Screen News, produced by Gordon 


Sparling. No single film in this series 
was considered as satisfactory as the 
winning film. But, taken as a series. 
the Cameo films represent a sustained 
contribution to high standards with 
oftentimes brilliant photography, a dis- 
tinguished score and faultless editing. 
It for the deftness of the cutting 
that the film Canadian Headlines for 
1948 selected to represent the 
series, but Design for Swimming and 
Spring Comes to Niagara might just 
as easily have been chosen. Other splen- 
did entries were Hungry Minds, Arctic 
Jungle, and It’s Fun to Sing with the 
Bell Singers, all entered by the Na- 
tiona! Film Board. 

Non-Theatrical 

The largest group of films was en- 
tered in the non-theatrical class. Here 
the variety of subject matter 
wide as Canada itself. There are films 
on grain growing, church missions, 
figure skating, diseases of cattle, oil 
exploration, fairs and_ exhibitions, 
political convention. 

The judges were finally compelled 
to make two first awards. To Robert 
Anderson, producer of films for the 
National Film Board and the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, 
goes an award for The Feeling of Hos- 
tility and Drug Addict. While both of 
these films have minor flaws, they are 
alike in several features: an ambi- 
tious and difficult theme, honesty and 
courage in the treatment of that theme, 
clarity of exposition (for the most 
part), hours of patient research and 
competent handling of the actors. 
These are notable films, worthy of 
the acclaim they have received in 
other countries. 
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The other film is a surprise win- 
ner. It was produced by Shelley Films 
and called Beans of Bounty. The film 
had only one purpose—to demonstrate 
the value of soy beans. This simple 
straightforward objective it meets ex- 
well, with quiet efficiency, 
of and technical 
tricks, with well planned pictures and 
commentary. When it 
the feeling it 
made its point with not a single picture 


ceedingly 


an economy music 


integrated is 
through one has has 
word too much. 

A number of other unusual films 
were presented in this class. The Head 
of The House of Wang, produced by 
the Rev. A. Moorehouse of the United 


Church of Canada, interprets the for- 


or 


missions of the church in an ef- 
fective Grain De- 
serves Study, produced by Francis J. 
S. Holmes for the Manitoba 
ment, deals with agricultural problems. 
Mastitis, entered by the National Film 
Board, handles a difficult subject with 
The 
the 
and produced by 
Shelley Films, is a well-paced, humor- 
review of the fair that compels 
Fortress For Freedom pro- 
duced by Crawley Films is a camera 
of the of the Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party, an arrest- 


eign 
manner. Growing 


Govern- 


forcefulness and_ clarity. 
Fair, entered 


\dvertising Agency 


Royal 


Winter by Foster 


ous 
respee t. 
record convention 
ing treatise on one aspect of Canadian 
political life that 
to be placed in the Canadian archives. 


ought immediately 
Shelley Films entered two other fine 
colored sponsored films, Oil For Can- 
ada and Wealth of the An 
instructional film made with Barbara 
Ann Scott, Introduction to the Art of 
National Film 
Board entry along with Jnternational 
Trade Fair. 
Animations 

Two entries in the class for animated 
films stand out, both produced by 
James MacKay of the National Film 
Board. Time and Terrain, with in- 

Continued on page 48) 
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WANTED 


Educational Officer (Female) 
for Prison for Women, King- 
ston to supervise pro- 
gram of formal and informal 
educational activities includ- 
ing physical and recreational 
activities and handicrafts; 
also to assist in preparing 
case histories and develop- 
ment of rehabilitative pro- 
gram. 

Qualifications — High School 
Graduation— Provincial 
Teacher’s Certificate cre- 
dit given for additional edu- 
cational standing and exper- 
ience in informal educational 
activity, social work, phy- 
sical activities or handicrafts. 

Initial Salary -— $1980 plus 
uniform and meals. 

Minimum Age — 25. 


Apply Warden 
Kingston Penitentiary 














UNIVERSITE 
DE MONTREAL 


Faculté des Lettres 


FRENCH SUMMER 
COURSES 


June 27th-August 10th, 1949 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


THREE SECTIONS 
Beginners — Undergraduate 
Postgraduate 


For calendar and information, write to: 


DIRECTEUR DES COURS DE VACANCES 
FACULTE DES LETTRES 
UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 
2900, Boulevard Mont-Royal 
MONTREAL 26, P.Q. 
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‘“PAGE AND PATTERN" 

The Wounded Prince and Other Poems, 
by Douglas Le Pan. Clarke, Irwin, 
Toronto, 39 pages. $1.50. 

The Rocking Chair and Other Poems, 
by A. M. Klein. Ryerson, Toronto. 
56 pages. $2.25. 

Deeper into the Forest, by Roy Dan- 
iells. McClelland and Stewart (Indian 
File Books: 1), Toronto. 76 pages. 
$2.50. 

The Strength of the Hills, by Robert 
Finch. McClelland and Stewart (In- 
dian File Books: 2), Toronto. 132 
pages. $2.75. 

Of the four books of poems under 
review, Mr. Le Pan’s, The Wounded 
Prince, is probably most readily grasp- 
ed and enjoyed. His complex meta- 
phors, as in “Twelve of the Clock” and 
“Image of Silenus”’, rarely exclude the 
reader, and the experiences he pre- 
sents are not only recognized, but re- 
cognized as significant. Images, taken 
from seas, woods, lakes, rivers, and 
islands, are used not simply as paint- 
ers objects, but as symbols for the 
longings, despair, and courage, of hu- 
man beings. Always the courage. Most 
poets are well acquainted with despair, 
as is this poet, but not many ring 
the notes of courage so subtly and in 
so many keys. In “Rider on the Sands”, 
a poem rich enough to hold meaning 
upon meaning, it is the courage to 
maintain delight and vitality (poetry 
and dance) in the full knowledge that 
what is longed for is as unattainable 
as “the country poets sung’. In 





“Coureurs de Bois” and in “A Fallen 
Prophet”, it is the courage of the sen- 
sitive which is so beautifully presented. 
one who faces the tangled forests of 
his own mind (“Wild Hamlet with 
the features of Horatio”), and one 
the “jagged crises” and “brittle light- 
nings” of the city. 

The verse is not complicated, its 
rhythms following easily the dictates of 
thought and feeling. Mr. Le Pan's 
words do not startle; one tends to see 
through the words to the image and 
to come alive to what one sees. 


The best of the poems in Mr. Roy 
Daniells’ volume, Deeper into th 
Forest, are poems of allegory or dra- 
matic situation. “Da Vinci’s Tale” is 
a good example. The walnut tree in 
this poem is any new vigorous growth, 
whether of idea or spirit, and its des- 
tiny is to uproot traditons and institu- 
tions and in turn be all but smothered 
by those newer institutions which, in 
attempting to preserve, must always 
restrain. One is led to recognize the 
spirit which built America, but there 
is no need to limit oneself to such in- 
terpretation. Like Mr. Le Pan’s “Rider 
on the Sands”, this poem sets the reader 
free to re-create. 

Besides a handful of individual 
poems such as this, not all as success- 
ful, the book contains two series of 
sonnets: the “Anthony” sonnets and 
the group from which the volume gets 
its title. Each group deals with a quest. 
Anthony’s is a quest for meaning as 
much as anything, by which the horror 

















of uncertainty, even unmeaningness, 
may be ended. At the finish what he 
has, however, is not the security of 
meaning, but the magic twig which al- 
lows him to withstand all horrors, just 
as Virgil’s Aeneas was enabled to pass 
“safely through the infernal shades”. 
The language is colloquial, the tone 
casual, so that the serious intention of 
the poems slips across the reader almost 
while he is looking the other way. The 
poems in the second series of sonnets 
are uneven; in some, the images are 
just not fresh enough to awaken re- 
sponse. There much concern with 
hunter and hunted; significantly, the 
quest ends with a way opened deeper 
into the forest, elsewhere described as 
“our refuge of green hope”. 

In The Rocking Chair by 
Klein, 
versal 
Pan 


is 


A. M. 
the poems present less the uni- 
emotions which interest Mr. Le 
and Mr. Daniells, and more the 
concrete experiences of a specific locale, 
namely Quebec. Over some of these 
poems there hovers an air of nostalgia, 
as though the rocking chair, the spin- 
ning wheel, Quebec itself, symbolized 
a lost simplicity of childhood. But since 
the life neither of children nor of any 
adult is uncomplicated, one feels that 
something is being overlooked. It is with 
relief that one comes upon the harsher 
poems: ‘“M. Bertrand”, “Political 
Meeting”, “Monsieur Gaston’, where 
the soft lighting is gone and we see at 
least one aspect of ourselves clearly. 
jut Mr. Klein appeals most when he 
deals with the manifold sensations of 
things and the inside feel of them. 
To read “Lone Bather’, “Pastoral of 
the City Streets”, or “Winter Night: 
Mount Royal”, is to record events with 
all one’s senses; to read “Portrait of 
the Poet as Landscape” is to discover 
vividly what it is to be a poet. The 
achievement is that of metaphor, of 
course — the seeing a thing in terms 
of something else. True, when Mr. 
Klein sees a frigidaire in terms of win- 
ter landscapes the object guffaws at 
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The 


County Kerchief 


By Louis Blake Duff. A history 
of, and commentary on, execu- 
tion as a punishment for crime. 
“Brilliant, ironic with many a 
chuckle. It will wring your 
heart and evoke a laugh almost 
simultaneously.” — Globe and 
Mail. 

“Strictly a book for the con- 
noisseur (and how he’ll love 
it)’”—Windsor Star. $3.00 


The 


Canadian Prison 


By John Kidman, Honorary 
Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Penal Association. The story of 
a tragedy. “Presents the work 
of a zealot telling of the fail- 
ures, minor triumphs and mea- 
gre gains of Canada’s penal 
reformers since Confederation.” 
—The Canadian Press. $1.50. 
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the metaphors, while the terms in which 
he sees the pawnshop leave the pawn- 
shop merely muttering platitudes, but 
in such poems as “Grain Elevator” 
(rising “blind and babylonian”), “Les 
Filles Majeurs” (“vases, broken in 
half”), and “For the Sisters of the 
Hotel Dieu” (“safe domestic fowl of 
the House of God’), like meets like 
with that rightness immediatcly appre- 
ciable. 

In The Strength of the Hills we read 
a poet the antithesis of Mr. Le Pan. 
Where Mr. Le Pan (and Mr. Daniels) 
scales mountains and_ valleys, Mr. 
Finch, in spite of his title, marks off a 
garden. Where the former sees human 
life in terms of the natural world, Mr. 
Finch so often sees the natural world 
in terms of human beings and the 
things they create: 


Snow's harp swings 
Its whirling § strings 
Among the wind’s 

Quartette of hands. 


Where the poems of The Wounded 
Prince take you in, Mr. Finch’s poems 
hold you just slightly off “To guard 
their secret in the very tellings”. 

The excitement in reading Strength 
of the Hills is the excitement of art 
recognized. The symbol for _ these 
poems is the fountain a creation of 
man, the water restrained by art and 
in the mind’s eye curving both up and 
down as Mr. Finch’s words run back 
on themselves: 


The birds that wake the morning 
run no danger 
Of shattering night for morning 
wakes the birds 
As words awaken dreamers and 
dreams words. 
This is a poetry of words, word becom- 
ing metaphor, metaphor extending it- 
self, and then, perhaps, a paradox ap- 
pearing. The reader responds with de 
light, just as he finds delight in the 
perfect mating of form and content, if 
one can abstract such entities. The son- 
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net here is at its best, the last tw 
lines invariably striking with the fu! 
power of the poem behind them. 

Mr. Finch is most satisfying when h: 
is interested in objects for themselv« 
rather than as ground for moral conclu 
sions. In all poetry, however, there 
the poet’s slant on his experience, lik: 
a suppressed comment, and when this is 
as subtly conveyed as Mr. Finch 
achieves at his best, the poem has ar 
air of completeness that experience it 
self seldom gives. And that, after al! 
is the satisfaction of art. 

Vio_eT ANDERSON 


SOCIAL ADVANCE 

Voluntary Action, by Lord Beveridge. 
Allen and Unwin (Thomas Nelson, 
Toronto), 1948. $4.75. 


Thoughtful people are wondering to- 
day what will be the status of our many 
voluntary activities tomorrow. Is Can 
ada becoming a socialized state when 
the government will have so expanded 
its paternal activities that there wil! 
no longer be need for the many volun- 
tary organizations now interested in the 
health and welfare of the people? One 
by one we see social legislation con- 
trolling fields which were once left 
largely, if not entirely, to the care of 
voluntary groups and individuals. Med- 
ical relief, old age pensions, children’s 
allowances, assistance to the blind, frec 
care for the tuberculous, unemployment 
insurance, are just a few examples of 
many which show the trend. 

The best answer to this question 
which we have read is Lord Beveridge’s 
new report on “Voluntary Action — a 
report on methods of social advance.” 
Prepared primarily as a report to cer- 
tain friendly societies on the history 
and future of the mutual aid move- 
ment, the volume also includes an ex- 
tensive analysis of the place and future 
of philanthropy and voluntary aid in 
general. This report refers, of course, 
to Great Britain, which has moved 




















farther to the left than Canada, but 
the findings are quite applicable here 

The redistribution of wealth is the 
greatest social change which has taken 
place in Great Britain since the first 
world war. Lord Beveridge finds that 
an assured minimum subsistence has 
neither banished unhappiness nor met 
all the needs necessary to the good 
life. The State, he says, cannot see to 
the rendering of all services which 
make a good society. Voluntary action 
is still necessary more than 
ever — because voluntary action is an 
essential feature of a free democracy; 
with it lies the initiative in meeting new 
needs in a changing world. But the 
environment in which it works has rad- 
ically changed. Features of this new 
environment, besides the redistribution 
of wealth, are a higher standard of 
living, a redistribution of leisure, a 
decline in the influence of religion and 
a host of new problems growing out of 
these conditions. 


even 


One of the chief factors in bringing 
about these changes Lord Beveridge 
considers to be the growing power of 
the Trade Unions — themselves volun- 
tary organizations originally of the 
mutual aid type. Now their industrial 
and political power is so great “as to 
raise the issue of justice and liberty 
for the individual in a new form” 
(p. 291). At the moment, it would ap- 
pear that the individual is using his 
moderate means and ample leisure in 
sterile, non-productive pursuits such as 
gambling and cinema-going, and _ his 
precious week’s holiday with pay is too 
often wasted in non-recreative idleness. 
The ranks 
many volunteers are drawn, is sympa- 


housewife, from whose so 
thetically considered in this picture of 
a changing social environment. Her job 
is often “impossible.” 

After a careful analysis of unsatisfied 
needs and how they can be financed, 
Lord Beveridge arrives at some inter- 
far 
treatment 


esting conclusions 


for 


too important 


summary in a brief re- 


view. Significantly he puts his emphasis 
on the quality of the people who make 
up a state and stresses the value of 
education and spiritual values in the 
creation of such citizens. “To promote 
the right use of adolescent and young 
adult leisure is perhaps the greatest of 
all tasks for voluntary action today.” 

(p. 274.) 

HELEN AGNEW 

PEACE OR WAR? 

No Place to Hide, by David Bradley, 
M.D. Atlantic Monthly Press Book, 
Boston. (McClelland and Stewart, 
Toronto,) 1948, $2.35. 


It is now a commonplace to say 
that we have entered the atomic era, 
and must readjust our thinking ac- 
cordingly. But very few of us could 
explain that statement in specific de- 
tail; we need to break down the gener- 
alization into its realizable parts, into 
knowledge that is common to us all. 
For this purpose, Dr. David Bradley’s 
book, No Place to Hide serves ad- 
mirably. It is the log of a medical scien- 
tist attached to the Radiological Safe- 
ty Section of Operation Crossroads, 
the experimental atomic bombing at 
Bikini Atoll in July, 1946. 

Those men who, like Dr. Bradley, 
were equipped with Geiger counters 
in order to test the degree of radio- 
activity, after the bombing, in ships, 
waters, food and fish, saw all the havoc 
of an atomic bombing whose target and 


time were foreknown. The descrip- 
tion of the effects in a_ controlled 
experiment can lead us to a clear 


knowledge of what uncontrolled use of 
the bomb would mean. Not all the de- 
struction was visible in the crumpled 
flight decks, twisted periscopes and 
ripped hangar decks of the target 
ships. Of the ship, Independence, later 
towed into San Francisco harbour, Dr. 
Bradley “But the invisible 
poison of radioactivity she could not 
throw off.” He describes the growing 
bewilderment of the Navy at 


writes: 


crews 








the prohibition of certain decks, tar- 
red ropes, iron stanchions and areas of 
lagoon water which can not be seen, 
or smelt, or felt to be dangerous. Only 
the “Geiger men” or Radiological 
Monitors, could nose out the peril, 
because they held the new, man-made, 
sixth sense which detects radioactivity, 
a Geiger counter. Carrying these as 
they inspected every plank and gang- 
way before the Navy entered to re- 
pair the surface damage, the Radio- 
logical Monitors warned crewmen and 
finally convinced the Navy that a 
“clean sweep-down” with soap or al- 
kali, was as useless in atomic warfare 
as Grandma’s night-cap. As hosts to 
fission products, an undamaged deck 
is as successful as an oily slick on the 
water, or as the sunken lockers of a 
submarine. 


Dr. Bradley sheds a strong light on 
both the immediate and the delayed 
effects of atomic bombs, and leaves no 
shadowy corners in which ignorance or 
indifference can hide. “Bikini is our 
world” is his theme; his corollary, that 
we must learn what happened at Bikini. 
He points out that although there was 
far less damage than expected to the 
target ships, and that although the sec- 
ond, underwater explosion did not pro- 
duce a tidal wave to engulf Pacific 
atolls and islands, nevertheless the re- 
sults went beyond known remedies and 
preventions. The fissiparous elements in 
nuclear fission force us to explore un- 
known — or, at least, hitherto unsuc- 
cessful — preventions of war. We have 
still a short time in which choice re- 
mains to us: a choice between futile 
hiding from or intelligent control of 
atomic bombs. This is the significance, 
Dr. Bradley thinks, of the title “Opera- 
tion Crossroads.” 


But his account is not given in moral 
logarithms, nor coloured by political 
opinion. It is as precise, accurate and 
objective as a prescription. The moral 
lesson between every scientific 
line. Jutta McGrew 


lies 
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Education for Peace, by Herbert Rea: 
Charles Scribners Sons, New York 
1949, (S. J. Reginald Saunders, T; 
ronto.) 166 pp. $3.50. 

Mr. Read is a convinced pacifist and 
makes the practical contention that 
active resistance can lead only to wa: 
and probable annihilation, appease- 
ment offers no solution, and passive re- 
sistance affords the only possible way 
out of the present impasse in which the 
world finds itself. He does not ask fo: 
a blunting of our critical faculty, as 
applied to Russia for example, but for 
an attitude that does not pass final 
judgment. 

“Education for peace”, how to bring 


about the necessary reduction in hu- 
manity’s aggressiveness to permit the 
adoption of a policy of passive resist- 
ance, is the theme of his book. His 
theory is based on a concept of educa- 
tion which bears little resemblance to 
the accepted modern systems. Activity 
is its basis and the whole educational 
program would centre around partici- 
pation in games, dancing, singing, 
drama and art. Beauty and harmony 
are to be learned through active parti- 
cipation in the arts, and the theory 
holds that beauty and harmony will 
then prevail in all areas of life. Pas- 
sive enjoyment, even of a Beethoven 
symphony, is not highly regarded by 
Mr. Read and he has little sympathy 
with the Unesco objective of eliminat- 
ing illiteracy as a first step in “the un- 
restricted pursuit of objective truth”. 
He would make a sharp distinction 
between such a goal and that of secur- 
ing the instinctive observance of cer- 
tain moral principles. 

In advocating an approach to edu- 
cation that would have as its object 
the development of real morality, he 
goes back to Plato, with additional sup- 
port drawn from more modern philo- 
sophers, including Herbart, Pestalozzi, 
Nietzsche, Freud and Godwin. “Music, 
painting, the making of useful objects, 

(Continued on page 48) 











PAMPHLETS 





American Policy Abroad, by Blair 
Bolles. Behind the Headlines pam- 
phlet, vol. LX, no. 1, Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, Toronto, 
February 1949. 20 pp. 15c. 

The citizen in search of a _ brief 
sketch and interpretation of the devel- 
opment of American foreign policy 
since the end of the Second World 
War will read with interest and profit 
this pamphlet written by Blair Bolles, 
who is director of the Washington Bu- 
reau of the Foreign Policy Association. 

The author recalls that Americans 
emerged from the War with a wide- 
spread desire for an end of isolation 
and a firm determination to cooperate 
fully in the new system of collective 
security embodied in the United Na- 
tions. Disillusion, however, soon set in. 
After failing to reach an agreement 
with Russia on any important matter, 
except possibly the satellite treaties, 
and after watching the increasing evi- 
dences of Russian strength and aggres- 
Mr. Byrnes and later Mr. 
Marshall adopted the now celebrated 
“get tough” policy to halt further Rus- 
sian moves. The Soviet was warned off 
Greece and Turkey, and the non-com- 
munist and non-fascist of 
were offered economic aid 
through the Marshall plan. The latest 
move in building the coalition against 
the U.S.S.R. is, of course, the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Of most of this policy Mr. Bolles is 
as critical as his brief space will allow. 

He puts part of the blame for worsen- 
ing Soviet-American relations on Amer- 
ican and 


siveness, 


countries 
Europe 


indecision vagueness, espe- 
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cially at Potsdam, and suggests that 
the United States has not been free 
from expansionist tendencies, for in- 
stance in its determination to retain 
Pacific islands conquered in war. He 
criticizes the policy of “containment” 
as hopelessly negative, and, in any case, 
impossible to implement by even so 
powerful and rich a country as the 
United States. The result has been a 
growing preoccupation with Europe, 
and a corresponding lack of interest in 
other vital areas, notably the Far East 
and also Latin America. 

Although some readers will feel that 
Mr. Bolles does not give the American 
people and policy makers sufficient 
credit for their widening comprehen- 
sion of problems of unprecedented 
magnitude, especially as made mani- 
fest in the Marshall Plan, nevertheless 
most readers will agree that he has 
touched on some of the most serious, 
albeit perhaps inevitable, weaknesses of 
American foreign policy. 

GERALD CRAIG 


The People’s Health, by Brock Chis- 
holm and C. Fred Bosworth. Behind 
the Headlines pamphlet, vol. TX, no. 


2, Canadian Institute of International 


Affairs, Toronto, March, 1949, 20 
pp. 15c. 
The first part of this useful and 


timely pamphlet is on the World Health 
Organization, “‘an adventure in health,” 
by Canada’s gift to WHO, its Director- 
General, Dr. Chisholm. Naturally—and 
fortunately — Dr. Chisholm is excited 
about the possibilities of the Organi- 
zation. Its constitution, he says, may 








well be considered by future historians 
as one of the most daring of all inter- 
national agreements. It includes several 
concepts of a revolutionary character, 
such as its definition of health as “a 
state of complete physical, mental and 
social well-being and not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity.” This 
revolutionary constitution provides a 
magnificent challenge to the member 
nations to carry out a revolutionary pro- 
gram. And, indeed, if only the six pro- 
jects given first priority by WHO for 
its 1949 budget of five million dollars 
were accomplished, it might be the 
revolution to end all revolutions. To 
Dr. Chisholm there is nothing utopian 
in the thought of wiping malaria, tuber- 
culosis and venereal disease off the face 
of the earth. In fact, it is a practical 
possibility and a matter of urgent com- 
mon sense. Four of the worst diseases 





could be eliminated from the world 
for less money than it costs to finance 
a war for one week. If the peoples of 
the world could choose between the al- 
ternatives, no one could doubt how the 
choice would go. Surely the nations 
will not be so imbecile or so misguided 
as to neglect this most promising new 
agency for building a_ better 
healthier world. 

Part two of the pamphlet deals with 
Canada’s national health program. The 
features of the plan are set forth clearly 
with many examples to illustrate what 
the plan will mean in actual health 
services to the Canadian public. Mr. 
Bodsworth also reports many of the 
criticisms and objections to the pro- 
gram. In spite of these, he concludes, 
it might be a lot worse and we Cana- 
dians ought to be a lot better. 


H.L.R. 


and 





BOOKS (Cont'd from p. 46 

the proportions of the living body and 
plants, these will, if made the basis of 
our educational methods, instill into the 
child a grace and harmony which will 
give it, not merely a noble bearing, 
but also a noble character; not only a 
graceful body, but also a sober mind.” 
His theory holds that art imposes its 
own discipline which comes to be ac- 
cepted without any sense of outside 
pressures and, therefore, with no result- 
ing frustrations. Centering the educa- 
tional process on the various forms ot 
art will thus produce a well integrated, 
harmonious personality, whose aggres- 
instincts have had normal and 
healthy outlets and who, therefore, has 
no desire to 


sive 


dominate or make war 
against his fellows. 

Whether Mr. Read’s theory is sound 
and the sort of education that he pic- 
tures would have the desired result of 


eliminating war is beyond the ability 


of this reviewer even to guess. It does 
not, however, seem likely that it will 
prove convincing to many people or 
that large numbers will be inclined to 
try the experiment. The discrepancy 
between such training and the demands 
of modern life might well discourage 
all but the most ardent devotees of his 
theory. 
K. E. Bow.sy 


FILMS (Cont'd from p. 41) 

expensive but effective animation, tells 
the story of Canada’s geological devel- 
opment. Chantons Noel adjudged the 
winner, is a which the 
devotion and joyousness of French car- 
ols is blended with delightful though 
simple animation. 


short film in 


amateur films awarded 


Mention 


Two were 


Honorable recognition, Suite 


Two by Dorothy Burrit and Making a 
Life Mask by Louis Shore. 





























Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 
As the “Communist leader” referred to in your editorial of the March issue, 


I should like to clarify your report of our LPP Forum, since you used it as the 
example of Communist activity. 

First, | should state that the forum was organized by Communist students 
because we wanted a medium of serious discussion with our fellow students, and 
was continued as a regular event because our fellow students, of all political views, 
participated generously and thanked us for the forum. 

Second, “no decisive conclusion” was reached because our aim was not to 
hammer home the “Party line’, but to stimulate student thinking on interesting 
issues, in an atmosphere where there would be freedom and spontaneity, because 
outsiders would not be present. Our discussion of Cardinal Mindzenty’s trial was 
the best illustration of this, and we were commended by Catholic student leaders 
for our fairness. We Communists believe that Communism is the extension of 
democracy, and we were just practicing what we advocate. 

Third, I'm afraid you unfortunately failed to make sufficient allowance for 
“bad reporting’; the reporter was a young student, and was somewhat confused. 
He missed the main point of our discussion—that the genuine equality of men 
and women is the prerequisite to a happier marriage situation in our society. I 
maintained this equality could only occur under Socialism where the women par- 
ticipated in industry, the basis of modern society, as fully as men, and earned their 
equality. 

I assure you no attempt to “seduce” the thinking of the students was made by 
categorizing love as the “desire for money and securities, sex passion and the 
desire to work together for the common good.” I doubt if any college student 
could be quite so naive or crude! What I suggested, with little dissent from the 
audience, is that wealth is the most important factor in the marriage of most of 
the wealthy, and that love plays a greater role among the working people, simply 
because wealth cannot enter into their decision, there being no wealth to warp 
them. The point was that our society actually judges everything in terms of money; 
most values are realized in monetary terms; and in conjunction with the inferior 
position of women, this lays the basis for our marital strife. 

Yours truly, Norman A. Endicott 
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17th Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Preliminary Short Course in Painting 
at Banff, June 27th—July goth. 


Regular Summer Session at Banff 
July 12th-August 20th, 1949 


Jasper Class in Painting, July 2oth 
August 26th. 


Courses offered in main summer session: 

ART INCLUDING PROFESSIONAL CI 

PIANO AND CHORAL MUSIC, DRAMA, SHORT 

STORY WRITING, PLAYWRITING, BALLET, 

WEAVING AND DESIGN, LEATHERCRAFT, 
AND ORAL FRENCH. 


For Calendar write: 


Director, Extension Depariment, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Summer Session Courses 


1949 
DEGREE COURSES EXTENSION COURSES 


An opportunity for a pleasant and instructive holiday 
on the nation’s most beautifully situated campus. 


Courses Leading to B.A.. B.ed., M.A, Degrees 


Under the guidance of U.B.C. Faculty members and out- 
standing visiting authorities. 


Extension Courses 
School of the Theatre Creative Writing 
Drawing and Painting Painting for Pleasure 
Weaving The Art of Photography 
Modelling Pottery 
Casa Espanola 


For further information write to the Registrar: 
rTHE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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